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ILLUSTRATION FOR THE ART OF DISTANCE RUNNING BY JOHN PAUL JONES 


The photograph shows Jones breaking the world’s record for the mile race 
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Vonole 2 coset, Store the service of the nation every facility that the 
Pp ae Fea’ NT See §=—| university could offer. The Reserve Officers’ 
: Training Corps, with a total enrollment last 

| year of nearly 2000; the naval school for wire- 

New England and Other Matters we operators, with a present enrollment of 
EVEN Maine towns this year pass the  gnother 2000; the cadet school for ensigns, with 
centenaries of their incorporation, and | 15 men enrolled; a special training course 








some of them will celebrate the event this | gor the Quartermaster and Ordnance Corps; | 


summer. The towns are China in Kennebec ¢ourses in military medicine; the four hospital 
County; Monroe, Jackson and Swanville in | ynits organized for service in France; the 
Waldo County; Perry and Dennysville in | psychological tests for aviators and submarine 
Washington County; and Mexico in Oxford | operators; the dental clinics for drafted men— 
County. All of them are farming communities, | those are some of the more conspicuous of the 
although Mexico is largely a suburb of the} many war activities of the university. A dozen 
thriving manufacturing town of Rumford. | pyiidings are devoted exclusively to military 
Perry, on the eastern border, is the home of | service. At the beginning of the present year 
the Passamaquoddy Indians. Monroe, as might | the record showed that 5429 Harvard men were 
be guessed, was named for President Monroe; | in some kind of war service. 


' 


but Jackson, which stands beside it, was not | Of course much the same story comes from 
named for President Jackson, but for Gen. | 9) the universities and colleges, for the under- 
Henry Jackson, a soldier of the Revolution. graduates and the young graduates have nobly 
China and Mexico suggest in their names a | jive up to their responsibilities of citizenship, 
tendency of the founders of Maine towns to| ang when the story of our part in the great 
adopt the names of foreign cities or countries. | war is told there will be no brighter chapter 


The list of Maine towns includes many names | than that which tells of the prompt and loyal 
of great cities of the Old World, ancient and | cacrifice of the college men. 


modern, and many of the countries as well. 
‘ a) 

LOSE beside one of the great buildings of SUN -STRUCK 

the plant of the United Shoe Machinery UR worthy ancestors, when they com- 

Corporation in Beverly, Massachusetts, 
stands a little building that has an interesting concerning any manner of death that 
history. The building is one of the many little | was at all striking or unusual should be incor- 
shoe shops that were scattered through New | porated if possible. What strikes us to-day as 
England a hundred.years ago, and were called | grotesque they apparently found impressive. 
‘*ten-footers,’’ from their size. In those little | Drownings, falls, kicks from horses, chokings, 
buildings experienced shoemakers and appren- | are faithfully rehearsed on slanting old chipped 
tices made shoes by hand, and made them well. | stones in many a New England burying 
The little building in question used to stand in| ground. So are deaths by lightning stroke, 
Lynn, and sixty years ago Freeman Winslow, | freezing and sunstroke. An epitaph recently 
Jr., occupied it. There Sidney W. Winslow, the | copied from a stone in one of the tiny family 
first president of the United Shoe Machinery plots found on remote farms cOmmemorates a 
Corporation, learned the shoe business. To-day | previous owner of the land, who was sun-struck 
machinery has largely driven the old -time| while at work upon it. 
shoemaker out of business, and immense fac-| ere lies the body of Elkanah Clough 
tories have taken the place of the‘‘ten-footers.’’ | An honest man upon whose sweating Brow 
In the plant of the United Shoe Machinery <<“ he Toiled and Tilled the sun’s fierce 
Corporation at Beverly thousands of workmen| Struck doomful Fury, and cut short his Dayes. 
are busy making the several hundred different sg npn peeelpendy en yh og ~~ Gain. 
machines that are used in the manufacture of| Where choiring Angels s ng unto the Lord 
footwear, and the great plant, with the little And Honest Farmers reap their last Reward, 


“ ; Superior raised to Earthly Seasons now 
‘‘ten-footer’’ standing beside it, shows most) In Heaven Rejoices good Elkanah Clough. 


graphically the contrast between the earlier era Occasionally, no doubt, these epitaphs were 
of the great shoe industry and the present. composed by some member of the family; 
= oftener, probably, —especially when the metre 
HE daylight - saving plan, or ‘‘ backing | isanywhere near correct, —by the schoolmaster 
round our breakfasts and our bedtime to| or the minister. There is a slight schoolmas- 
save daylight,’’ as one writer calls it, | terly quality in poor Elkanah’s epitaph that 
brings a reminder of the ‘‘backing-round’’ | is absent from that of Joseph Peters, another 
process that our college commencements began | Victim of the July sun, which is didactic enough 
two generations ago and are still continuing. | for the minister, even though its lightly jigging 
In the early part of the last century commence-| rime scarcely impresses us with a sense of 
ment at some American colleges came late in | either solemnity or dignity. 
September. About the period of the Civil War Pause, Reader! Look upon this mound 
it was commonly held in August. Since then it mw be aby tea eed vo) ath agreed 
has moved back through July to June, and this The same has often done. 
year, as a war measure, some higher institu-| In faithfully elaborated detail, through verse 
tions will close in May. Dr. Edward Everett | after verse we are told of the thoughtless se- 
Hale, writing in 1870 about the movement, | curity of the victim, who ‘‘in manhood’s 
called it a ‘‘procession of equinoxes going on, | prime,’’ on a bright day, happy and proud in 
which will eventually place these exercises as} the midst of his possessions, ‘‘knew not his 
early as Christmas, and even earlier,’’ and | mortal plight’? until he dropped and died. 
added this interesting little story: ‘‘A well- He dropped and died. Those fatal rays 
known retired sea captain at Marblehead so His relict doomed to grief. 
longed for his dinner daily that his wife served “foe Pie ore thy ways, 
it at il, and after some weeks more, at 10. 30, Upon yet another tombstone—erected also by 
and yet the morning seemed long to him ; so he his “‘relict?”—there appears the epitaph of a 
and earlier, When he was last heard from he, ™8% twice married before, and his two de- 
had ‘backed round’ with his dinner three whole ceased wives. Evidently the -widow believed 


days, and ate his codfish on Wednesday, and all the worst that can be enid of New Eng- 


. © land weather: 

his Sunday’s beef on Thursday. Commence- . ‘ 

News . ee eo pp Two lovely brides in January wed 
ments are following a like law. Ere smiled the springtime were untimely dead. 
° A third he wiser wedded in July 

Survives; it was ye husband’s turne to dy. 
HE maple sugar season began later this} Ye — fierce fyres orecame his fever’d 
: : : read, 

year, so long did winter linger. The] gotwo by colde and one by heat is dead. 

average time for tapping the maples of | Reader, reflect! Be seasons what they ma 
Vermont is about March 20, although some- That seasons neere when thou shalt be as they. 
times the season begins in February. In normal ee 


years about 5,500,000 trees are tapped in Ver- 





- mont, a greater number than in any other state ; MAINTAINING HIS SELF-RESPECT 


but this year there, as elsewhere, it is probable 
that more maples have been tapped than usual. which a Chinaman avoids at all costs and 
The high price ot maple syrup and maple sometimes in very ludicrous ways. 
sugar, combined with the appeals for the con-| In An Irishwoman in China, Mrs. de Burgh 
servation of sugar, made it the natural thing | Daly tells about a cook who had lived with her 
to do. On the other hand, there is the shortage | family for five years, but who announced one 
of farm labor to contend with, and the increased | day he would leave unless Mrs. Daly provided 
price of all the utensils used in the sugar | him with a ‘‘makee learn,’’ or assistant cook. 
orchard. In the nature of things this should | This I refused, says Mrs. Daly; and so he 
be a good year for the sap to run, since a good | made up his accounts and departed. 
season usually follows a winter during which | The head boy was told to get a temporary 
the weather has been extremely cold. But it is | Cook, and in about an hour’s time announced 
at least doubtful whether more maple syrup | that he had procured one. When I went into 
and more maple sugar find their way to the city | the kitchen to interview the substitute, be- 
market. The owners of maple groves have | hold, my old cook! He had ‘‘saved his face’’ 
learned a lesson from the scarcity of sugar the | by leaving for an hour; he returned and 
past winter and, in spite of the present high | Stayed another five years. 
prices offered for the home product, are likely ee 
to keep a large supply for their own consump- 
tion, as used to be the case when maple syrup THE PITILESS “R” 
was a necessary in New England rather than HE New York Evening Post’s gourmet 
a luxury. ° smacked his lips over the last of his oys- 
ters. Then he looked at his watch and, 
ARVARD, from its situation, its size, its | seeing that it was exactly midnight, glanced 

equipment and its prestige, has naturally | at a calendar on the wall. 

been a leader in war activities among| ‘‘I’d have another month for eating oysters 
educational institutions. Since the outbreak of |if some idiot had never nicknamed Mary 
the war President Lowell has sought to use in | May !’’ he growled. 


O ‘‘lose face’? is a terrible misfortune, 








posed epitaphs, considered that the facts | 
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Doing Your Bit and 
Enjoying a “‘Bite’’ 


“DLAR DARA RAR ARAL 








HE fact that we must save on wheat 

flour by blending it with coarser cereals, 

or by using the coarser cereals alone 
much of the time, will not spoil the pleasure 
of your palate or the enjoyment of the table 
if you use 


GOLD COIN BRAND 


RYE FLOUR-CORN MEAL 


Pure or Blended White or Yellow. 


Delicious breads, cakes and pastries can 
be made by combining our New Grade of 
Daniel Webster Wheat Flour and these coarser 
cereal products. 





It means only that you save for our boys 
at the front and our allies, too, and get new 
and delicious definitions of. bread for your 
family. Ask your grocer for these GOLD 
COIN BRAND products. 


Our new book, “‘Good.Things to Eat from the Coarser 
Cereals,’’ will serve your family while your family serves the 
world. It’s free. 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL COMPANY 
NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
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SCHOOLS, COLLEGES and CAMPS 


The Publishers of The Youth’s Companion will be pleased to send to anyone requesting 
it a Catalogue of any Academy, Seminary, Military School, Business College, Art, Scien- 
tific, Music or Normal School, College or University. Kindly indicate whether you have 
in mind one for boys or for girls, and if you have any preference as to its location. 


Address EDUCATIONAL DEPT., The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 











nt Abbot Academy 


23 Miles 
peony ANDOVER, MASS. 
Founded 1828 
Situated in a famous New England town. Campus of 28 acres, with grove, tennis court and athletic fields. 
Horseback riding. Modern buildings, containing studios, laboratories, library, art gallery, audience hall, 
eho pee and infirmary. Established reputation in educational circles for scholarship and character. 
ong and successful history. Modern spirit and methods. 


MISS BERTHA BAILEY, Principal 


|] LLISTON SEM] TAN PO 


A SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Your bors personality studied and directed by a large corps of able teachers. Wholesome food. Healthy 
outdoor life. Intelligent guidance in work and play. Scientific and preparatory departments. Each unit of 











College Preparatory 
Course with 
Certificate rights. 
General Course 























16 boys under an efficient master. tary training. New $100,000 residence hall, perfect in construction and 

appointments. Six buildings. Gymnasium. Six-acre athletic field. 78th year opens September, 1918. 
LOWER SCHOOL FOR BOYS from 10to14. Separate building. Distinctive management and housemother. 

Illustrated booklet. JOSEPH H,. SAWYER, L.H.D., Principal, Easthampton, Mass. 
























Fits for Life.and for College Work 
Five brick buildi modern gy i 
Athletic field, campus and farm of 250 acres. 
Enrollment—60 boys. 
Moderate rates. 


Gaylord W. Douglass, Headmaster, Box 295, Wilbraham, Mass. 
QUINCY MANSION SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS 


Wollaston, Mass. 





















Prepares for schools of business and finance, 
agricultural, scientific and academic colleges. 
Practical training for boys intending to enter 


> var 2 In historic Quincy. Attractive estate, 6 miles from Boston. 
Se the lee word tp, oguipment, one Ample grounds. Outdoor sports. Special and graduate 
modern facilities. 7 fireproof buildings. Gym- courses. Advantages in Music, Art, Languages. Certificates 


nasium. | Athletic fields. Cinder wack: 17-nere forcollege. Mrs. HORACE M. WILLARD, Principal 
arm. Manual training shops. $2,500,000 endow- 
ment. $000 year. Address Harvard Dental School - 
N. H. BATCHELDER, A. M., Headmaster A Department of Harvard University 
Loomis Institute, Windsor, Conn. ern buildi d i t. Degree of D. M. 


Mod dings an lo 
Certificates from recognized preparatory schools accepted. 
Fall term opens September, 1918. Catalog 


Worcester Domestic Science School EUGENE H. SMITH, D. M. D., Dean, Boston, Mass, 


One and two-year Normal and Home-making courses. Red Cross 
Work. Trains for teachers of cookery, sewing, matrons, dietitians. 
The first school devoted so/e/y to Normal Domestic Science train- 


ing. Graduates occupy exceptional positions. Opens Sept. 24, 1918. 


























Address Mrs. F. A. Wethered, 158 Institute Rd., Worcester, Mass. FOR GIRLS 
Dr. D. _ CRETARY on ks Lag om Catalog. 
Bordentown Military Institute > Cambsidge, Mose. 


Water Supply 


FOR 





Thorough preparation for college or business. Efficient 
faculty, small classes, individual attention. Boys taught how 
tostudy. Military training. Supervised athletics. 34th year. 
For catalogue, address Col. T. D. LANDON 


Bordentown, N. J. Principal and Commandant. 





Howard Seminary for Girls 


25 miles from Boston. College preparatory and general courses. 
Household economics. Strong courses in instrumental and vocal 
music. Military drill. Horseback riding. All sports. per and 
lower school. 50 pupils. $600-§800. Mr. and Mrs. C. P. Kendall, 
Principals, 20 Howard Street, West Bridgewater, Mass. 


Country Homes 
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{ Wilbraham Academy 
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ECAUSE Dal- 
B rymple was a man 

whom six persons 
out of every ten would 
turn to look after in a 
crowded street, it was 
natural that he should 
be an object of specula- 
tion to the scattered 
passengers in the single 
coach of the train. When 
he drew forth from a 
leather manuscript case 
three or four large 
sheets of paper covered 
with notes and pro- 
ceeded to study them 
intently, most of the 
passengers decided that 
he was a lawyer; they 
also came to the opinion 
that he was successful 
and well-to-do and con- 
tented. Only the woman 
sitting opposite the 
stranger on the other 
side of the aisle held a 
different view ; she had 
not speculated on his 
profession or on the 
nature of his errand, 
but she had seen in his 
face an expression of 
disappointment or dis- 
satisfaction or perhaps 
even heartsickness, and 
was sorry for him. 

This woman in the 
long, dark sleeveless 
cloak, with the old- 
fashioned straw bonnet 
framing her sweet, worn 
face, was right, and the 
others were more or less 
astray. Dalrymple was 
a lawyer indeed ; and he 
was also wealthy and 
successful in his pro- 
fession. But he was dis- 
appointed and unhappy, as 
he suddenly realized when, 
in the enforced leisure of 
this journey through a once 
familiar country, youthful 
visions and ideals came crowding into | time Henry Clif- 
his mind. ford (father of one 

The case that had brought him-across | of Dalrymple’s 
the State of New York would naturally | pupils), having quarreled 
have fallen to one of the younger mem- | with his son Albert up- 
bers of the firm; but upon learning that | on the occasion of the 
the will in question had been drawn | boy’s marriage, had be- 
in Lenox Four Corners Dalrymple had | taken himself to the house of 
decided to undertake the case himself. | his sister, Amanda Butterfield; in 
For, twenty-five years earlier, he had | return for home and care, he had 
for two successive winters been master | promised to leave her whatever prop- 
of the village school at the Corners;| erty he might die possessed of, and 
and this, he told himself, was a last | had signed a paper to that effect before 
chance to redeem a forgotten promise. | witnesses (since deceased). He had once 

When he had left to take the exami- | been wealthy and had spent money lavishly as 
nation for the bar, he had meant to| long as he lived; but after his sudden death, 
return to the village frequently, and | which followed shortly the death of his son, 
to follow the careers of the children in | his family discovered that he had left scarcely 
whom he had been so deeply interested. | enough to pay his funeral expenses. 

But in the early uphill part of his} In the circumstances it had seemed of small 
career holidays had been rare, and his | consequence that a will had been found in 
pocketbook would not easily stand the | |W hich he had bequeathed everything to his 
expense of the journey. Then other | grandchildren, or, in case none of them sur- 
interests crowded out the old, and now | vived him, to his son’s wife. Neither did the 
for ten years at least he had not thought | fact that the paper had disappeared in which 
of the school or of the village. | he promised to leave everything to his sister 

As the pictures of those years at | cause more than momentary consternation to 
Lenox Four Corners flashed before the | the Butterfields. On the day of Henry Clif- 
eye of his mind, he flinched before | ford’s death Amanda found that the paper 
the vision of that eager, enthusiastic, | had been taken from the drawer in the secre- 
warm - hearted young man who, al-| tary, but when she learned that her brother 
though the work had been only a step- | had died a pauper she gave up searching for it. 
ping-stone, had flung himself into it Recently, however, word had come that cer- 
with all his soul. He had never worked | tain mining securities registered in his name 
in that spirit since. Those two years | had risen in value suddenly and startlingly. 
had been the best part of his life— | When he first went to live with his sister he 
indeed, they seemed now the only real | must have secretly invested his whole capital 
life he had had. He almost feared that | in those stocks. At any rate, sixty thousand 
he should meet the ghost of the youth | dollars awaited his heirs. Wherefore the sur- 
in his old haunts. How could he face | | viving Butterfields, the Misses Elvira and 
it, bearing only these empty, profitless | Sadie, daughters of Amanda, since deceased, 
years in his hands? | had applied to the firm of Mosher, Dalrymple 

Pulling himself together, he reso- | & Mosher to support their claim to the money 
lutely attacked the notes of the case in | as against Mrs. Albert Clifford, their cousin’s 
hand. The cause of the present litiga- | widow, who survived her husband and children. 
tion dated back twenty years. At that| Albert Clifford, Dalrymple remembered well, 
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ORAWN BY B J. ROSENMEYER 
HIS EYES INVOLUNTARILY RESTED UPON ,THE 
PHOTOGRAPH OF ALBERT CLIFFORD AS A YOUTH AND TINTYPES 
OF TWO BEAUTIFUL CHILDREN 
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than formerly, but there 
were still seven miles to 
cover by stage. All the 
seats of the big wagon 
except one had been re- 
moved to make room for 
a load of lumber, and 
Dalrymple found him- 
self side by side with 
the only other passen- 
ger, who was none other 
than the woman who 
had been so much ab- 
sorbed in the view from 
the window. 

They exchanged civil 
greetings, and presently 
she began to call his 
attention to points of 
interest along the way. 

‘*You know this re- 
gion well,’’ Dalrymple 
remarked. ‘‘Was it once 
your home?’’ 

‘*Itismy home, sir,’’ 
she replied, ‘‘though I 
have been away a long 
while, and only come 
back once a year to visit 
my husband’s grave.’’ 

‘* Indeed, a melan- 
choly service,’’ he said. 

‘* Yes, sir, and yet 
more a pleasure than a 
sorrow. Backward and 
forward, it keeps me all 
through the year.’’ 

He liked her remem- 
bering, though it seemed 
to rebuke his own for- 
getting. Meeting his look 
of sympathy, she went 
on: 

‘*T was blessed with 
a good husband, and 
we lived together five 
years. He loved beauti- 
ful things, and I like to 
keep his grave as pretty 

and tidy as I can. I haven’t 
got the stone yet, though I 
think I shall have it by an- 
other year. Other things have 
seemed tocall for themoney.” 
had been a hand-| ‘* Remembrance such as yours is 
some, sweet -tem-| better than any monument,’’ he de- 
pered but lazy lad. | clared. 
There had been three or| ‘‘Ah, but he wanted the stone, sir! 
four of the Butterfields| And then, there are the children —I 
among his pupils, and| want their names and little lives re- 
at home a fat, bobbing | corded. Yes, sir, three children, all my 
baby that Mrs. Butterfield al-'! little flock, lie with their father. The 
ways brought to school on Friday | one thing my husband and I ever 
afternoons when the children spoke | differed about—and then only in fun— 
pieces. Large, dull, quarrelsome children | was which of us loved the children 
they were, self-righteous and jealous. | better. Sometimes I say to myself it 
He remembered how the young Butter-' looks as if it were he, for they’re all 
fields had domineered over that little orphan | with him now—not one left to their 
girl whom their mother had taken from an in- | mother.’’ 
stitution to help with the bobbing baby and the| She smiled—a brave smile. 
housework, and how sweet-tempered the little; ‘‘Yes, it was hard to lose them, sir,’’ 
girl had been through it all—and not because | she said in response to his word of sym- 
she had been stupid. She was the brightest | | pathy, ° ‘but it was a blessing to have 
girl in school, he remembered, and pretty in | had them. They were such beautiful, 
spite of her ugly cast-off clothing. | gentle children that somehow from the 
He had liked the forlorn, happy little thing | first they didn’t really seem to belong 
best of all his forty odd ; but he had not thought | to earth. I had time to learn the bliss 
of her for years. And although her sweet face | and the privilege of being a mother; 
rose before him clearer than that of the woman | and then the good Lord took them so 
across the aisle, he could not, strive as he| kindly. The eldest, little Pearl, went 
would, remember her name. It was something | first, so she was there to weleome the 
like Patience—or Prudence? But it was not | others. The baby died only six weeks 
Patience or yet Prudence. Quite likely it did | after Pearl, so even he would remember 
not even begin with a P. He knit his brows | his sister. And now their father’s with 
in the unavailing struggle to recollect it. | them. You see, all my treasure is safe. ’’ 
As he glanced unawares at the woman across} ‘‘ Do you know,’’ Dalrymple said 
the aisle, he was vaguely annoyed to catch her | suddenly, ‘‘you are the happiest woman 
rapt expression as she gazed out the window. | I have ever met?’’ 
There was nothing whatever in the bare, ugly ‘‘T am happy,’’ she said. ‘‘ But most 
landscape to call such a light into her rather | everyone pities me, and I have learned 
sad-looking eyes. And that annoyance recalled | not to say much. But to-day 1 couldn’t 
to his mind the secret vexation he had felt as| seem to help it. The sight of these 
a young teacher because of the orphan child’s | familiar things brings it all back so 
gratitude to the Butterfields. She had been | clearly. I know these fields and trees 
grateful for the meagre fare they had doled | like old friends, and I think 1 could 
her from their overflowing dinner pails, and | even tell which fence pickets are new. ”’ 
she had actually seemed to love that fat, peev- | She left the stagecoach at East Lenox. 
ish, ugly baby, had Pleasant Ann Cox. Ah! | As they drove on, the driver turned to 
That was her name—Pleasant Ann Cox. | Dalrymple. ‘‘Ain’t many women, ’’ he 


PICTURES SHE SEEMED TO BE CONSULTING—A 


ANN COX 





Lenox Four Corners was nearer the railway said, ‘‘as was left without a penny 
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MORE beg Sate GUIDE STORIES 


TANDING quietly in front of a large 


case of mounted animals, near the Roose- ~ 


velt ~collection, in the new National 
Museum at Washington, was a young man 
dressed in a gray tweed suit and a cowboy 
sombrero. He seemed to be studying some 
engrossing problem, and as I passed him it 
oceurred to me that I had seen him there 
before. Seeing me go by, he looked up with 
brows still knit and, I suppose, mistook me 
for a museum attendant. 

‘‘Can you tell me where Bokhara is?’’ he 
asked. 

‘The Oriental country ? It’s in Central Asia, 
about seven hundred miles southeast of the 
Caspian Sea, if you know where that is.”’ 

‘‘T have heard of it,’’ said he. ‘‘That’s a 
long way off, isn’t it?’’ 

‘*Yes. Were you thinking of going there?’’ 

““I’d like to, if it weren’t so far. I want to 
get some sheep from there like these.’’ He 
pointed to the specimens in the case. ‘‘That’s 
what I am on here to find out about.’’ 

**You are a sheep farmer ?’’ 

**Yes, my brother and I own two bunches 
of sheep out in California—up in Humbolt 
County. ’’ 

‘And you want to get sheep from Bokhara 
to put with yours out there?’’ 

‘‘That’s right,’’ said he. His eyes suddenly 
kindled, and he looked at me discerningly for 
a moment, as if he were not quite sure whether 
he could safely confide in me. 

**Yes,’’ he went on at last. ‘‘I have been 
reading that this is the breed of sheep they 
get astrakhan and Persian lamb and ‘broad 
tail’ from, for ladies’ cloaks. I saw four Per- 
sian lamb coats at Frisco, valued at a thousand 
dollars apiece. It’s a kind of fur sheep, you 
know. The lambs are black and curly. They 
take off the skins when the lambs are very 
young and tan them with the curly fur on 
them. That’s the way they get those beautiful 
Persian lamb coats. ’’ 

‘‘So you think you might raise that breed 
of fur sheep in California,’’ I said, ‘‘and make 
your fortune from Persian lamb coats. ’’ 

**Why not?’’ 

‘*Well, I don’t know why not. Perhaps you 
could—if you can get the sheep and learn how 
to tan the lambskins. ’’ 

‘*My brother and I have been reading about 
that, too. We mean to start a little tannery of 
our own. My mother thinks she could dress 
the skins. We have found a Klamath squaw 
that knows how to dress lambskins and beaver 
skins with the fur on.’’ 

**Good!’’ I said. ‘‘Persian lamb coats from 
California! That’s a new idea. Go ahead. I 
think you will succeed. ’’ 

‘*But it is a long way to Bokhara, to get 
those sheep,’’ he said doubtfully. ‘‘I’m afraid 
it would cost a lot of money—more than Ches- 
ter and I have got to put into it.’’ 

I was in too much haste that morning to 
continue the conversation, but I took his name 
and made a note of where he was staying. It 
is a queer assortment of people that comes to 
Washington during the year, and in my capac- 
ity as guide I come into pretty close contact 
with many of them. I am.always interested 
in the stories I pick up from them, and this 
fellow, with his plan of raising Persian lamb 
fur in California, seemed worth remembering. 

Later that day, I met a friend who has a 
position in the zodlogical department of the 
Smithsonian Institution, and I asked him 
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whether the Califor- 
nian’s scheme was 
practicable. 

‘*T don’t see why 
not,”’ he replied. ‘‘ Bok- 
hara and northern Cal- 
ifornia are in about 
the same latitude. The 
idea, however, is not 
wholly new. In fact, I 
think there’s a man out 
in Kansas who is try- 
ing the experiment of 
raising Bokhara fur 
sheep. And I’ve heard 
that another man—a 
retired clergyman—has 
a flock of them at a 
place in New Hamp- 
shire. ’’ 

‘*That will be a blow 
to my young friend,’’ 
I said. ‘‘He thinks he 
is going to be the first 
one to do it.’”’ 

‘*Tell him to go 
ahead. America is big 
enough for twenty such 
experiments. Probably 
he could get his fur 
sheep from this Kansas 
man, or from New 
Hampshire, without 
importing them from 
Asia.’’ 

Knowing that the in- 
formation would be of 
great service to young 
Reese, — that was the 
name of the sheep 
raiser,—I looked him 
up that very evening, 
and told him what my 
friend had said. 

At first the news that 
other sheep breeders 
were already in the 
field with his cherished 
scheme seemed to dis- 
hearten him; but after 
a while he began to 
take a more hopeful 
view of the matter. 

‘You can see this 
Kansas man on your 
way home,’’ I said. 
‘*Maybe you can get your stock from him. 
Let me hear from you when you get started. ’’ 

That was three months ago or more. I heard 
nothing from the young sheep raiser until last 
week. Then I got a long letter from him, 
written from California. 

‘*It is well you told me about the Bokhara 
sheep farm in Kansas,’’ he wrote. ‘‘I was 
there two days and learned a lot about the 
sheep. But Mr. Crawford, the owner of the 
farm, calls them karakul sheep; he says that 
is the name the Bokhara shepherds use. The 





I WAS FAR FROM EASY IN MY MIND AS 
WE PLODDED ALONG UNDER THE 
TOWERING REDWOODS 





sheep are mostly black 
or brown, but as the 
animals grow older the 
wool, or fur, bleaches 
whiter. The lambs are 
all black and curly; 
the pelts are taken off, 
for Persian lamb coats, 
when the lambs are a 
few days old. 

‘*The karakul sheep 
can be bred with other 
sheep, like Southdowns 
and Lincolns, and the 
lambs will still be black 
and curly. Mr. Craw- 
ford breeds them most- 
ly with Lincolns, and 
so I bought a pair of 
Lincolns and a pair of 
karakuls from him. I 
had to pay a stiff price 
for the karakuls, for 
they are pure-blooded, 
direct from Bokhara. 
In fact, I did not have 
enough money to pay 
for them, but Mr. Craw- 
ford took my. note for 
the balance. I hardly 
knew what my brother 
would say to my go- 
ing into debt, but I 
was so anxious to get 
the karakuls that I 
risked it. 

‘*The four sheep had 
to travel in crates by 
rail and by water ; and, 
as you can guess, I felt 
pretty anxious about 
them. I went along 
with them and kept an 
eye on them as much 
as I could all the way. 

‘*When I got to Eu- 
reka I had to take the 
crates on a wagon and 
drive thirty miles. I 
had written to my 
brother and had ex- 
pected him to meet me, 
but it seems he hadn’t 
got the letter. Though 
disappointed, I hireda 
team, loaded my crates 
of karakuls and Lincolns on the wagon, and 
started to drive over to our place alone. 

‘*It was about noon when I set off. When I 
had got up among the redwoods, fifteen miles 
or so out of town, I noticed that the karakul 
ewe was frothing at the mouth and gritting 
her teeth, as if she had eaten something that 
disagreed with her. I was afraid she had got 
hold of poisoned hay at the wharf. To lose a 
sheep worth six hundred dollars would be a 
disaster for us. I pulled up and began to dose 
her with sheep remedy. After a while she 





stopped frothing and we started on again; but I 
was far from easy in my mind as we plodded 
along under the towering redwoods. I had 
wasted more than two hours, and night fell 
while I was still eight or nine miles from home. 
I tried to light the lantern that I found in the 
wagon, but there was not a drop of kerosene 
in it. A fog had set in from the Pacific, and 
under the redwoods I could not see my hand 
before me. But I drove on at a walk, and let 
the horses pick their way as they pleased. 

‘*When we came to the ford across the creek 
about six miles from home the horses began to 
shy. I thought that they merely did not wish 
to enter the water, and so, sitting still, I urged 
them on, for I knew that the stream wasn’t 
more than a foot or two deep. But they held 
back and kept snorting and tried to turn round. 
I was still leaning forward with the reins in 
both hands, coaxing them, when suddenly some 
wild animal dropped on the crates behind me 
and let out the worst yell you ever heard! I 
expect it was a mountain lion that had been 
lying up in a redwood, and smelled my sheep. 
I tell you, sir, I had a lively time of it! 

‘*The moment the horses heard that creature 
yell they sprang forward. I couldn’t hold 
them ; nobody could. Besides, I was frightened 
and faced round with the whip butt, to defend 
myself. The team took the ford on the jump, 
and went up the opposite bank, with the wagon 
rolling and rocking, the crates clattering and 
the sheep bleating. I hardly managed to stay 
in the wagon, for I had the reins in one hand 
and the whip butt in the other. ; 

‘*A second later the nigh wheels struck a 
stump, and out went crates, lion, wagon seat 
and I with it in a heap behind! As I gained 
my feet I heard the lion snarling a few steps 
away. The horses were galloping on with the 
wagon. I shouted and howled at the brute to 
keep him away from my sheep. He seemed 
to be walking round us, snarling as if he were 
trying to get his courage up to spring. The 
sheep were scared and kept bleating, and I 
suppose that attracted him. 

‘*T threw some stones at the beast, but he 
continued to circle round us. I could hear the 
brush crack a few yards away, and that made 
me think of kindling a fire to scare him. There 
was a great deal of redwood brush beside the 
trail, and I had some matches in my pocket. I 
struck one, set some dry redwood needles blaz- 
ing, and then piled on more and started a fire. 

‘“*The lion kept out of sight; but I knew 
that he was hanging round, and so I dared not 
leave the crates to look for the horses. After 
the money I had spent, and the trouble I had 
been to, I had no intention of leaving my kar- 
akuls to be eaten up by a lion. 

‘tT brought more brush and kept the fire 
going. In fact, I burned all the dry stuff round 
there. The lion wouldn’t come into the light, 
but I could hear him once in a while and knew 
that he wasn’t far off. I stood guard over those 
sheep all night. 

‘tJust after daybreak a shepherd from a 
ranch near ours came along and told me that 
at about eleven o’clock my team had come up 
the road on the run and turned in at his place. 
He knew that they had broken away from 
some one, and so he had come out to see whether 
anyone was in trouble. 

‘*Tt was easy after that. The lion had gone; 
and I got my sheep home. It remains to be seen 
what we can do with them; but I have good 
hopes that my venture will succeed. ’’ 





would come a long journey onct a year to 
put posies on the grave of sech a husband ?’’ 

‘*T dare say.’’ 

‘*T should say she was well red of him. Not 
that he wa’n’t good to her in his way. He was 
good to everything and everybody; he’d turn 
clean out of his way for a toad. And he seemed 
to worship her and them children, but he never 
done nothin’ to support ’em. He jest laid back 
when what he had was gone and let her take 
in work. She slaved for him jest as if he was 
a king; there wa’n’t no delicacy too delicate 
for her to set before that fellow. She’s well 
red of him.’’ 

Dalrymple determined to make further in- 
guiries of his hostesses; but, finding the But- 
terfield sisters exceedingly hard and embittered, 
he was glad to limit his conversation with them 
strictly to the matter at issue. 

In spite of their volubility, their case looked 
no more hopeful now than it had looked on 
paper. As against the will they had only their 
remembrance of their mother’s statement as to 
the signed paper that had been in her posses- 
sion. They had thus far not communicated 
with Albert Clifford’s widow, who, they in- 
sisted, knew what had become of the document 
that they thought would make the will null 
and void. 

‘*Your reason for thinking thus, Miss But- 
terfield ?’’ the lawyer inquired. 

‘*The way she got round Uncle Henry 
showed she knew about the money. It was her 
he and Albert quarreled about, but she brought 
her first baby over here bold as brass and sat 
herself down with it beside him in the yard. 


‘*’Twa’n’t long before he was a-kissing of 
that baby,’’ Miss Sadie went on. ‘‘And after 
that she kept a-coming right along. We watched 
7em pretty close, though we didn’t expect no 
harm, knowing ma had the paper locked in 
the drawer of the secretary.’’ 

In the end Dalrymple advised them to come 
to terms of some sort with Mrs. Clifford. In 
the circumstances the best they could do was 
to hand in a bill for board and care of Henry 
Clifford during the time he was with them. 
He inquired as to the widow’s circumstances. 
They knew nothing about her, but suspected 
that she was ‘‘working out same as she was 
when he married her—nothing but a common 
hired girl that was taken out of the poorhouse 
as a child.’’ 

‘*Not Pleasant Ann Cox?’’ he inquired. 

It was no other, they informed him. Their 
tale of her exceeding ingratitude affected him 
little; but he was sorry to hear other things 
about her that seemed to have a-foundation of 
| fact. Whatever she might have done, however, 
| it was only just, he felt, that she should have 

this tardy compensation for her connection 

| with the Butterfield family. But as he reviewed 
| the case in the train on the way to Buffalo, 
he realized how sorry the young schoolmaster 
would have been to feel that Pleasant Ann 
Cox was not to live up to her early promise. 

With the Butterfield sisters’ exorbitant bill 
for services in his pocketbook, Dalrymple ar- 
rived at Buffalo and made straight for the 
address given him as that of Mrs. Clifford. 
He had not walked up so many stairs for years, 
| but it was not the exertion that took his breath 











and made him unable to speak for a moment 
after the door had opened. All the time he 
should have known that the woman in the 
stagecoach was Pleasant Ann Cox! 

He handed her his card in silence. 

‘*Not the master ?’’ she cried. ‘‘Why didn’t 
I know you at once? I was thinking of him all 
the time, too, and never mistrusted. They said 
you were a lawyer the Butterfield girls were 
employing to go to court about something. I’m 
highly honored to have you in my home, sir.’’ 

It was truly a home, although only three or 
four small rooms. Dalrymple did not grasp the 
contrivances, the planning and patching, but 
he felt the order, the cleanliness, and above all 
the comfort, the homely comfort, of it all. 

‘‘It was plain as the road to Dunster,’’ he 
said. ‘‘You recalled Pleasant Ann Cox to me 
as I saw youin the train. But twenty-five years 
is a long time.’’ 

‘Plain as the road to Dunster!’’ she re- 
peated. ‘‘How good that sounds! You used to 
say it, sir. I always thought of it as a wide 
white road, straight as a yardstick, stretching 
miles and miles to a signpost reading Dunster. ’’ 

She smiled rather dreamily. ‘‘ All the learn- 
ing I’ve ever had came from that schoolhouse, 
and most of it from you, sir. I was taken out 
the year after you left, as I had had what 
schooling the law requires—or within a few 
months of it.’’ 

Whereupon they fell naturally into talk of 
the old days. Pleasant Ann called up names 
and happenings that he had forgotten, and 
they laughed together over them as neither of 
them perhaps had laughed in years. Two 





others of his pupils were now in Buffalo. 
Jennie Carter, whom he remembered as a tall, 
dashing-looking girl with scant thought for 
her books, conducted a fashionable dressmak- 
ing establishment, and Pleasant Ann had 
worked for her, doing the fine sewing, for ten 
years. Jennie was extremely fashionable and 
elegant, but the friendliest creature in the 
world, and insisted upon her old schoolmate’s 
spending one evening a week at her fine apart- 
ment across the city. Her son—she was Mrs. 
Binder—was rather wild, but he always came 
home to dinner the nights that Pleasant Ann 
was there. 

Then poor little Lily Mason, who had been 
in the A B C class, lived in this very neigh- 
borhood with her drunken husband and six 
children. The children were the brightest, 
sweetest mites, Pleasant Ann declared, but 
delicate and terribly afraid of their father. 

Presently the lawyer was reminded of his 
mission. ‘‘You must have wondered why I 
came here, Mrs. Clifford?’’ he said. 

‘*Pleasant Ann, please, sir,’’? she corrected, 
and then added, ‘No, sir, I was so glad to see 
you I didn’t think of anything else.’’ 

He explained his business briefly. Her quick 
mind grasped the situation at once. 

‘*The money is yours under the will,’’ he 
assured her. ‘‘ The Misses Butterfield are hand- 
ing you through me a bill for services rendered 
your father-in-law. You can of course do as 
you like, but I should advise you to pay them 
a reasonable sum. ’’ 

‘““T’m afraid, Mr. Dalrymple, you don’t 
understand,’’ she replied. ‘‘Father Clifford 
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promised their ma to leave her all his property 
if she would take him in and do for him.’”’ 

‘They said as much. But they have no proof. 
The paper that they say Mr. Clifford signed is 
apparently not in existence. ’’ 

“Oh, yes, sir, it is. I have it right here.’’ 

‘‘What!’’ he cried, astounded. 

‘Yes, sir, I’ll bring it,’’ she said, and, going 
to the little old secretary that stood in a corner, 
she unlocked a drawer. From a pasteboard box 
she drew forth a paper and handed it to him. 

‘*Father Clifford gave it to me years ago. I 
only took it to pacify him, but I preserved it, 
though when he died it didn’t seem worth any- 
thing except to show his good will to his sister. ” 

‘*Did he give you any instructions in regard 
to it?’’ Dalrymple asked. 

‘*He bade me—burn it. I almost had to prom- 
ise him, but I didn’t, for I thought if he had 
thought it right to do so he would have done 
it himself. He was put out with his sister 
about little things at the time. I was here in 
Buffalo when he died and didn’t hear of it for 
some months. Then I sent the paper with a few 
words to Mrs. Butterfield, thinking it would 
comfort her, perhaps; but they returned the 
letter unopened. Now you can give it to them. ’’ 


THE ART 


HOSE who achieve success in baseball 

and most other sports are ‘‘born to the 

game’’; the runner is not. The phrase 
‘*He’s a born runner”’ is, in the great ma- 
jority of cases, entirely erroneous. A certain 
amount of stamina and a perfect physique may 
be ‘‘born in a man,’’ but the ability to run is 
almost always the result of long, hard work 
under the supervision of a capable coach. 

Of course some men have more natural abil- 
ity than others and therefore in a given length 
of time may be expected to attain greater prow- 
ess. But if I were to name the standard speci- 
fications from which to build track athletes, I 
should suggest only that the candidate be 
equipped with fairly strong internal organs, — 
heart, lungs and stomach, —fairly straight legs 
and, quite as important as those, a love for the 
game and a willingness to live a clean life and 
to work hard. The rest does not count for 
much. A good coach can do wonders with a 
would-be runner who, except in these partic- | 
ulars, appears singularly unpromising. 

I remember a man who once appeared on 
the track at Cornell as a candidate for the 
varsity team. His build, action and whole 
appearance were so unprom- 
ising that Jack Moakley, our 
coach, told him frankly that 
he would never ‘‘make good’’ 
as a distance runner and that 
he was wasting his time in 
trying. The man replied that 
if he would not be in the way 
he should like to continue 
practice. He kept on work- 
ing, followed instructions 
conscientiously, and in the 
spring of his third and last 
year at college he won his 
event in the intercollegiates. 

Indomitable courage and a 
firm determination to succeed 
had triumphed over appar- 
ently insurmountable physi- 
cal obstacles. Incidentally, he 
fooled the greatest trainer of 
distanee men in the world. 

‘**You can’t always tell,’’ 
mused Moakley at the close 
of the meet. ‘‘ Hereafter I’m 
going to let ’em all work out.” 

Track men are of all shapes and sizes: short, 
tall, slender and heavy—in fact, everything 
except fat. However, I have known one man 
who weighed nearly two hundred pounds and 
was literally flabby with fat, but who could 
run a very creditable fifty yards. At the end of 
that distance he was through for the day. 

Generally, the tall, rangy runner ‘‘has the 
edge’’ on the little fellow. As Mike Murphy, 
Pennsylvania’s great coach and in his day one 
of the best runners in the world, said, ‘‘ A good, 
big man is a whole lot better than a good, little 
man, ’’ and there is no branch of sport in which 
that is so apparent as in Cistance running. A 
long, strong pair of legs helps wonderfully in 
covering all distances of more than half a mile. 
Even in the dashes they are handy. 

There have been a few notable exceptions to 
that rule: Billy Paull of Pennsylvania, at one 
time holder of the intercollegiate record for 
the mile (four minutes, seventeen and four fifths 
seconds, made in the spring of 1909), McCurdy 
of Pennsylvania, winner of the two-mile run in 
the intercollegiates of 1913, and Windnagle of 
Cornell, who went a mile in four minutes and 
fifteen seconds in the intercollegiates of 1916. 
Windnagle, in particular, was very slender and 
only of medium height. Drew, the negro 
sprinter, is a small man, and Arthur Duffey of 
Georgetown, the first man to cover one hundred 
yards in nine and three fifths seconds, was 
rather below the average height. As a rule, 
the small men accomplish more in the sprints, 
whereas the larger men possess the strength 
and stamina necessary for distance running. 
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‘Tt is a large sum of money,’’ he said. ‘‘In 
giving you this paper and making the will in 
your favor, Mr. Clifford evidently believed he 
was securing it doubly to you.’’ 

‘*Yes, sir, he was a dear old man, though a 
bit hasty. I’m afraid I sort of humored him in 
this—he never took much comfort out of life 
after he quarreled with Albert. ’’ 

He looked at her gravely. ‘‘What would 
your husband say if he were living?’’ 

A shadow passed over her sweet face. 

‘*It might be that Albert would have wanted 
to claim the money,’’ she admitted. ‘‘He was 
sadly put out with his cousins and a little 
vexed with his father. It was against his wish 


that I made up with Father Clifford; but I so | 
wanted my children to know their grandfather. | 


You see, I never knew even a mother, so I 
went to great lengths to make it different for 
the children, and Albert let me have my way. 
And now that he’s where he sees everything 
more clearly, I can’t help feeling that he’d say 
there was only one thing to do.’’ 

‘*Mrs. Clifford—Pleasant Ann,’’ said Dal- 
rymple gravely, ‘‘the evident intent of the 
testator was to bestow upon you whatever he 
had over and above just claims at his death. 








He made out his will in your favor, dying in 
the confidence that it would stand. Paying the 
bill that his nieces present, you will virtually 
divide the inheritance with them. ’’ 

‘*And the paper you have in your hands?’’ 

‘*T will lay before them the cireumstances 
surrounding it, and if they should not agree 
to accept your offer,—which I should doubt, — 
you need not fear any proceedings in court.’’ 

She looked at him in some surprise. 

‘*Tf I were to take this money,’’ she said 
slowly, ‘‘should you feel just the same toward | 
me? You are my old schoolmaster, and I should | 
dearly love to merit your good opinion. ’’ 

She rose and walked over to the little old | 
secretary. His eyes involuntarily rested upon 
the pictures she seemed to be consulting—a 
photograph of Albert Clifford as a youth and | 
tintypes of two beautiful children. When she | 
returned he was abashed by the light in her | 
eyes. It came to him that, no matter how | 
long she lived, Pleasant Ann Cox would never 
fear to meet the little ghost of her youth. 

‘*You see, I’m trying to keep my soul clean 
for them, sir—Albert and the children,’’ she 
said simply. ‘‘I say to myself—I dare say you’ | 
think me foolish—that they all went to heaven | 





before they had hardly been stained by earth 
at all—even Albert was scarcely more than a 
boy when he died—and so I must make the 
most of every chance I have. And whenever 
there comes a choice, I try so hard to choose 
what is highest and finest. And you know I 
have always remembered the things you used 
to say to us about truth and honor, and they 
have helped me many and many a time. Now, 
sir, please tell me what to do. I’d thank you 
kindly to advise me just as if I were a man 
and didn’t need the money. ’’ 

The lawyer put the paper carefully back into 


| his pocketbook. Rising, he took her hand. 


‘“*You are beyond my instruction, Pleasant 
Ann Cox,’’ he said gravely. ‘‘It is you who are 
teaching me. I will take this paper to the Misses 
Butterfield and say that you make no claim 
whatever to the money. Then I shall go back 
to my office in New York with much to think 
about. But later in the year I shall be passing 
through Buffalo again, and I shall insist on 
coming here to talk further about the Corners 
and the old times. I’d like to meet Jennie Carter 
and her boy, and perhaps between us we can do 
something for Lily Mason’s little ones. Mean- 
while—God bless you, Pleasant Ann Cox.’’ 


OF DISTANCE RUNNING 


CBy 


— 


John Paul Jones 


In Two Parts ~~ Part One 





JOHN PAUL JONES, who established a world’s amateur and inter- 
collegiate record of 4:14 2-5 for the mile run, was captain of the 
Cornell track and cross-country teams, and a member of the relay 
team that established a four-mile indoor record of 17:43 2-5. 
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But, viewed from any angle, the distance 
game is a queer one. Sometimes a candidate will 
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and a rather small piece of rare beef or a chop, | 
—and even that you should eat several hours | 


appear with everything in his favor, physically | before the race. The theory is that the stomach | 
speaking. The coach will look him over and | will have plenty of work to do in performing 


think that he has made a find, but when it| its regular functions during the contest, and 
comes to the real test, when the grueling last | that if you give it besides the task of digesting 
| a heavy meal intense pain or nausea will prob- 
| ably result. Many a race has been lost because 
| the runner ate too much luncheon or ate it too 
| near the hour set for his track efforts. 
Another point that runners often overlook is 
| that the rule of not eating for at least two hours 
There is a good deal of self-sacrifice and self- before running is just as important to observe 
denial necessary in making yourself from a raw | during the training period as it is on the day 
of the actual competition. For an upset stomach 


half of the mile begins to show what is really 
underneath the candidate’s perfect physique, 
—the applicant who appeared perfectly built 
often collapses or loses his nerve, and some 
runner who does not look as if he were able to 
run a mile in six minutes flat will win the race. 


recruit into a finished runner. The rewards, 








JOHN PAUL JONES MAKING THE WORLD'S RECORD OF 4 142-5 FOR THE MILE IN THE 
INTERCOLLEGIATE RACES OF 1913 


END OF THE HALF MILE; NORMAN TABER 
LEADING JONES SECOND 


moreover, are by.no means immediate, and 
sometimes they never come at all. You must 
pass through a long, hard novitiate of train- 
ing, training and then more training; and you 
always have ahead of you the possibility of 
being rejected at the end of your work. 

Some men declare that they can run without 
training. Perhaps a few exceptional runners 
can do so, but those who do not train not only 
do not get the fullest results of which they are 
capable, but they lay themselves open to serious 
and permanent injury. I should rather depend 
on a runner of average ability who trains con- 
scientiously than on a world’s champion who 
does not train—supposing, of course, that it 
were possible to attain the rewards of cham- 
pionship without hard training, which is vir- 
tually impossible. 

To begin with, you must restrict your diet. 
It is not necessary to live on bread and water, 
—in fact, such a diet would be as harmful as 
unbridled indulgence in everything that you 
desire,—but you must refrain from eating pas- 
tries, sweets and rich foods that are not easily 
digested. In short, you should eat good whole- 
some food three times a day ; you should never 
eat between meals. 

The importance of the last provision can 
hardly be overestimated. It does no good to 
attend the training table or to eat only the kind 
of food prescribed by the coach, if you insist on 
eating at other than regular meal hours, even 
if you do not infringe on the forbidden foods. 

You should eat only the lightest of meals 
before a competition,—toast, a baked potato 





THE FINISH. JONES BREAKING THE TAPE, 
TABER CLOSE BEHIND 


may put a man out of practice for several days | 
at the time that he most needs to work. 

The harmful effects of tobacco in any form 
and of alcohol are so well understood that it is 
hardly necessary to say that no training camp 
will countenance for a moment the use of 
either. A man who breaks the rule will be 
dropped instantly, for that is the unpardonable 
sin of training. Some runners have indulged 
themselves in tobacco and alcohol ‘‘on the sly’’ 
during the training period, but they were vio- 
lating their word in so doing, and no case has 
ever come to my attention where such violation 
of the rules did not show in the runner’s work. 

The actual work on the track is, of course, 
a very important part in preparing for the race. 
A slang phrase pertinently sums up the entire 
situation: ‘‘ Don’t be a quitter!’’ Before a man 
ean ‘‘run his head off’’ in a race he must learn 
to punish himself, and he can learn to do that 
only by constantly and unremittingly punish- 
ing himself during practice. A man cannot 
learn to run unless he drills himself in it re- 
peatedly, and a man cannot learn how properly 
to punish himself unless he has exercised him- 
self in the art—for it is an art. 

Be honest with yourself. Do not let yourself 
think that you have a sore muscle or a lame 
ankle or any other of the thousand and one 
minor ailments that you can find every day if 
you go looking for them. The sore muscle or 
the lame ankle will probably respond to proper 
treatment, which in most cases consists in 
sufficient exercise and a good rub afterwards. 
The work may not be pleasant at the time, 





but remember that you are benefiting yourself, 
and look forward to the time when all this 
punishment will bring you the reward of races 
well run—for doing your best on the track or 
off is often a greater achievement than winning 
the heat. 

If you really think that there is something 
the matter with you, be honest with the coach 
and tell him your ailments. If he thinks that 
you would be better for a rest, he will see 
that you get it. If not, he knows what is best 
for you—that is his business. But, on the other 
hand, take care not to overdo your exertions. 
Do just what the coach lays out for you and 
no more. When he says, ‘* Take it easy,’’ obey ; 
for he has very likely planned something stren- 
uous for you for the next day—something that 
you will be in no condition to attempt if you 
are not entirely fit. 

Probably the most valuable training for a 
distance man, or for anyone who desires to 
specialize at anything greater than a quarter 
of a mile, is cross-country running. I know one 
coach who has not called off a race or a practice 
in fifteen years on account of bad weather— 
and traveling five or six miles in the face of a 
driving rain, or sleet or snow, 
does not come under the head 
of pleasure. Cross - country 
work develops every muscle 
and every nerve centre that 
will come into play during 
distance work on the track. 
The man who can cover five 
miles, uphill and down, over 
rough country and smooth, 
in fair weather or foul, and 
do it in creditable time, has . 
laid the foundation for excel- 
lent work on the cinder path, 
for he has developed his 
muscles, his will power, his 
endurance, his resistance to 
weather, and his stamina, aii 
of which are of paramount 
importance in the grueling 
work of distance running. 

Another highly important 
rule of training is keeping 
regular hours. A track man 
who desires to get good re- 
sults from his work must be 
willing to deny himself pleasures that mean his 


WITH 


| Staying up after eleven o’clock. Ten o’clock, 


or even nine, is much better, and, other things 
being equal, the man who retires early and 
rises before seven o’clock in the morning will 
have the advantage over the runner who stays 
up until midnight and lies in bed o’ mornings. 
When a man is training he is working his 
muscles and organs overtime, and if he does 
not rest more than usual he will lose his spring 
and snap. 

But training is not all hardship and sacrifice. 
It does not always rain or snow, and the days 
when the sun shines and when there is a tang 
in the air make the memories of the dark, drear 
days very faint indeed. If a man isin the game 
heart and soul, if he loves the work that he is 
doing and féels that he is progressing, he is 
repaid a thousandfold for all his past trouble 
and discomfort—not with the prizes he wins 
and the glory he gains, but just in the joy of 
a race well run. Every red-blooded American 
loves a good clean struggle, a contest on even 
terms and without favor ; and whether he wins 
or loses, the joy of knowing that: he did his 
best and put up a little better fight than he 
put up the time before is reward enough. 

Of all the men I have known on the track I 
can think of only one real runner who came 
into prominence on short notice. That was J. 
P. Halstead, Cornell, ’07, who, until the fall 
of his senior year, had never had a track shoe 
on. He started training about three weeks after 
the beginning of the cross-country season and 
finished the season by winning second place in 
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the intercollegiate meet. In the fol- 
lowing spring he won the mile in 
the intercollegiates, and came off 
second to Melvin Sheppard in the 
fifteen hundred metres at the Olympic 
games of 1908 in London. Consider- 
ing the short time he was on the 
track, Halstead’s career was probably 
the most brilliant of any man in the 
history of modern track athletics—but 
even he put in two years of good 
hard work. 

A boy who is ambitious to be a 
track athlete when he goes to college 
ean do much toward that end in early 
life by living a clean, healthy and, as 
far as possible, outdoor life; by treat- 
ing his stomach well; and by exercis- 
ing with a view to building up his 
entire body rather than by trying to 
run all at once. A boy is more likely 
to overdo the running end of it than 
to do too little; and there is also 
more danger connected with this over- 
exertion than there is in later years 
when he is more thoroughly devel- 
oped. 

Anyone who desires to become a 
distance or a middle-distance runner 
should begin work in the early sum- 
mer when the weather has turned 
warm. Do not be too ambitious at 
first! Begin with a little, a very little, 
easy running every day—not enough 
to stiffen the muscles or to tire them 
unduly. Then, after ten days or two 
weeks of that easy work, you will 
find that the muscles are getting used to the 
task and that you can begin gradually to extend 
the distances. 

I should not advise a beginner to run more 
than half a mile until he has been at it at least 
a fortnight; then he can slowly work up to the 
mile. A mile is enough for any boy up to 
the age of sixteen, unless he is in the hands of 
a coach who thoroughly understands his work, 
and who is well versed in the handling of run- 
ners of that age. It is not a good plan to run 
every day. Four days’ work a week is plenty. 
On the other two week days take a good brisk 
walk of two or three miles, and on Sunday 
rest entirely. 

During the first two weeks take care not to 
do any sprinting—merely jog along. After that, 
it is a good plan to give two of the workdays 
to short-distance running and the other two to 
longer runs. Another point of importance is 
to avoid running ‘‘your distance,’’ whatever 
it may be, too frequently. For example, if you 
are training for the mile, you should run either 
a little more or a little less than that distance ; 
you should not run the exact mile more than 
once in two or three weeks. ‘‘Run your head 
off’’ only about once a week and then prefer- 
ably on Saturday, when you will have all the 
following day to rest. 

A man should never under any circum- 
stances run two races in the same day, unless 
he is under the instruction of a very competent 
coach. 

You should take care to complete all the 
hardest work at least a week before the race. 
After that, do easy work and rest completely 
for at least two days before the race. That may 
sound like strange advice, but it is based on 
the experience and teachings of the best men 
who ever handled runners—coaches who knew 
how to get every ounce of work out of their 
men and who have succeeded in turning out 
finished trackmen. 

It is a good plan for a young athlete to form 
the habit of getting half an hour of setting-up 
exercises every day either in a gymnasium or 
in his room. The best of the exercises, besides 
various dumb-bell and Indian-club movements, 
are these: bend over and touch the floor with- 
out flexing your knees; lie flat on your back 
and raise your legs straight up; lie flat on your 
stomach and push up with your arms, at the 
same time keeping your back straight and 
rigid. ‘The last-named exercise strengthens the 
back, shoulder and stomach muscles, which are 
not developed in running, but which give a man 
the power to run on his nerve and to summon 
up a powerful reserve when he needs it. 

In running do not try to copy any person’s 
‘*style.’’? You had far better cultivate an easy, 
natural stride, keeping the legs straight, the 
knees high and the toes pointed down. The 
arms should be kept low, and should be swung 
from the shoulder and not from the elbow. 





ORAWN BY C. M. RELYEA 


SHE STOOD, HOPING THAT MRS. BRIGGS WOULD RISE TO DEPART, BUT THE 
WOMAN STILL SAT STIFF AND IMMOVABLE 


THE HUB OF THE 
WHEEL Belen Ward Banks 


In Ten Chapters 


4 OME here, Nan, and tell me 
cs what you mean,’’ Dorothea said. 
Nancy flew across the room 

and fell upon her sister with a deluge 
of tears. ‘‘I’ve lost the watch!’’ she sobbed. 

‘*How could you lose it?’’ 

‘*T borrowed it Wednesday when you weren’t 
home to ask, and took it out to the playhouse. 
I was a drummer, and I needed a watch. I 
meant to be so awfully careful, and I put it 
in the pocket of Jack’s vest. And that night 
when I went to take it out it wasn’t there. ’’ 

““Did you go out of the yard?’”’ 

‘*A little way down the alley.’’ 

‘You had no business to touch a thing like 
that!’’ Jack exclaimed angrily. 

Dorothea, whose arms were still round the 
sobbing child, hastened to interpose. ‘‘ Don’t 
mind Jack, dear. He’s only troubled because 
we have lost the watch just when we need it 
very much. Why didn’t you tell me about it 
right away, Nancy ?’’ 

‘*T was afraid to. You were fussy, and Jack 
was fussy, and Kezzy was fussy. Lots of times 
I got my mouth open to say it, and then I’d 
get scared and just say something else.’’ 
Suddenly Nancy sat up straight again. ‘‘I can 
pay for part of it! I’ve got ten dollars, Dolly. ’’ 

‘*Where did you get ten dollars ?’’ 

“‘T found it in the yard—the last day Mrs. 
Briggs was here.’’ 

‘*Does Mrs. Briggs come often, Nancy ?’’ 

‘*Quite often. She likes us.’’ 

‘*Did she ever come into the house ?’’ 

‘*Only once; last time. ’’ 

‘*Don’t play with her any more at present, 
Nan. I ought to have found out about her 
before. ’’ 

‘“There’s no use wasting time here,’’ Jack 
broke in impatiently. ‘‘The watch: must be 
somewhere in the yard if no one’s carried it 
off. Come out and look for it.’’ 

‘“*It’s no use,’’ said Nancy. ‘‘Susie and I 
have hunted. ’’ 

‘*You lost the watch the last day Mrs. Briggs 
was here?’’ said Dorothea thoughtfully. ‘‘Did 
she ever see the watch ?’’ 

“*No. O Dolly, you don’t think Mrs. Briggs 
took it! Mrs. Briggs is so nice. ’’ 

‘‘She probably didn’t. With all the passing 
there is through the alley, anyone could pick 
it up. Shall we advertise for it, Jack?’’ 

‘*An honest person would have advertised it 
himself,’’ put in Jack; ‘‘so if it’s been picked 


Carry the head erect and do not let it wabble; | up, the one who has it means to keep it, and 


wabbling will throw you out of your stride 


quicker than anything else. As a corollary, the | 
easiest way to know that a man is hopelessly 


defeated is to watch his head. When it begins 


to sway from side to side, he is gone. ‘‘Keep | 


your head’’ is one good slogan for a race; 
‘*Keep your head straight’’ is another. 


it’s no use our wasting money on advertising. ’’ 
A thorough search of the yard failed to bring 
the watch to light, and after half an hour the 
searchers returned, dejected, to the house. 
Nancy, still tearful, clung close to Doro- 
thea’s side. ‘‘Oh, I’m so awfully, awfully 


| sorry! I’ll get you my ten dollars. ’’ 
Once the race is on, do your best all of the | 


‘“That doesn’t belong to you any more than 


time, and do not forget to play fair. If you win, | the watch belongs to the person who found it!’’ 


let the spectators do the cheering; and if you | 


| Jack exclaimed. ‘‘We’ve got to find an owner | 


lose, take your medicine unflinchingly. Re- | for that. If the watch is gone, Dot, what else 


member that there are two occasions on the 
track (and in life, as well) when a man should 
keep his mouth shut: when he wins and— 
when he loses. If you are the winner, no ex- 
planation how you won is expected; if you are 
the loser, no alibi or excuse will help you— 
just make up your mind to do better next time. 


can we sell—the piano?’’ 

‘“‘Oh, you might as well sell Teddy as the 
piano, Jack! There must be something else. 
Let’s ask Dr. Field. ’’ 

“‘T won’t ask anybody,’’ Jack declared. 
‘*And you couldn’t ask Dr. Field, anyhow, for 


| he’s gone to convention to-day and won’t be 
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Chapter Seven 


k for ten days. I’ll get a secondhand 
dealer up here, and see what he says.’’ 

A dealer came that afternoon. 

‘*The furniture’s all right and will 
last you a lifetime, ’’ the man said to Dorothea, 
‘*but it isn’t modern enough or ancient enough 
to fetch any price. Your library might bring 
you in something if you got hold of the right 
man. We don’t deal in books. Good day !’’ 

With a heavy heart Dorothea went up to her 
room. She had seen Ted’s dark eyes fasten on 
hers in dismay when the man suggested that 
they sell the beloved books. Yet now there 
seemed no other way out. 

She settled herself down toa long afternoon’s 
job of painting Easter eggs. She was still at it 
when she heard Nancy’s dash on the stair and 
Jack’s step in the hall. 

‘*Dolly!’? Nancy called. ‘tI found another 
ten-dollar bill in the yard!’’ 

‘*That’s a little too fishy, Nan,’’ Jack said. 

‘*T did. Look at it! Mrs. Briggs saw it first, 
and she showed it to me.’’ 

‘*Whew!’’ whistled Jack. ‘‘ And such a 
simple old lady as she looked! Is she paying 
for the watch in installments, Dot?’’ 

‘‘What was she doing here, Nancy ?’’ Doro- 
thea asked. 

‘*She was just going by,’’ explained Nancy 
hastily. ‘‘She brought me some cookies. I 
didn’t ask her in, but I couldn’t run away, 
could I? And she’s awful hard to ’spose of. 
She talks a lot.’’ 

‘‘What did she talk about to-day ?’”’ 

‘“‘She just asked how we were getting on, 
and I told her maybe we had to sell the books. 
And then she showed me the ten dollars on 
the ground. I think she likes me a lot, Dolly.’’ 

‘*She certainly shows some interest,’’ Jack 
said dryly. ‘‘Nan, you may make one visit to 
Mrs. Briggs. Take her both of those ten-dollar 
bills and tell her they are hers and not yours. ’’ 

‘*T just won’t do it, Jack Bennington! Do I 
have to, Dolly ?’’ 

‘*Yes, Nancy, I think that will be the best 
way out of it.’’ 

‘*O Dolly, that’s hateful!’’ stormed Nancy, 
and slammed into her room. 

‘‘What did the secondhand man say, Dot?’’ 
Jack asked. 

‘*He said the books were the only salable 
things. It breaks Ted’s heart to lose them. ’’ 

Jack sighed. ‘‘I don’t see anything else to 
do. We’ll have to advertise them Monday.’’ 

That evening Ted went to Ned Judson’s for 
dinner. Nancy went to bed early. Jack carried 
his books over to Phil’s. Kezzy was out. 

‘‘What a quiet evening I’ll have,’’ Dorothea 
said to herself as she arranged her painting 
things on the library table. ‘‘I’ll get a lot done. ’’ 

But she had scarcely settled down when 
the old-fashioned doorbell jangled through the 
house. Dorothea went to answer it. As she 
opened the door, Mrs. Briggs, without waiting 
to be invited, walked into the hall. 

‘*Good evening!’’ said Dorothea, surprised. 

Mrs. Briggs crossed to the open door of the 
warm, bright library. 

‘*T heard you had some books to sell,’’ she 
said. ‘‘I guess they’re in here.’’ And in she 
walked. 

Dorothea followed. Mrs. Briggs looked so 
tall and gaunt and dominant in her straight 





black dress that there seemed no 
opposing her; and Dorothea realized 
suddenly that, except for Nancy 
asleep upstairs, she was alone in the 
house with a stranger of whom she 
was slightly suspicious. 

Settling herself stiffly in a rocker, 
Mrs. Briggs looked round the room. 
Dorothea, with a fluttering heart, 
began to pick up her work. 

‘‘What do you want for them?’’ 
Mrs. Briggs asked. 

‘*Qne hundred and twenty - two 
dollars and thirty-nine cents. ’’ 

‘* You’re sure of the thirty-nine 
cents ?’’ sniffed Mrs. Briggs. 

‘*QOne hundred and twenty - two 
dollars and thirty - nine cents,’’ re- 
peated Dorothea firmly, although her 
hands trembled. 

‘‘Well,’’ said Mrs. Briggs, putting 
on her spectacles and rising to survey 
the shelves, ‘‘mebbe they’re worth 
it; covers worn some. What’s wrong 
that you want to sell them ?’’ 

‘“There’s nothing wrong about the 
pooks,’’ Dorothea said rather coldly. 
‘‘We merely want to sell them, and 
that’s the price.’’ 

‘Will your parents allow you to sell 
them ?”’ 

‘*T am the head of the house. ’’ 

Mrs. Briggs sat down again. ‘‘You 
don’t say! Young folks does get their 
Own way nowadays. Well, now, sup- 
pose I should take them; would you 
want them took right away ?”’ 

The quick tears sprang into Dorothea’s eyes. 
It sounded so terrible put into words. How 
could they live without the books that their 
father had bought one by one and that had 
always been a beloved part of their home! It 
was even worse to sell them to some one who 
would not appreciate them. Mrs. Briggs cer- 
tainly was no book lover. Suddenly Dorothea 
wondered why a woman who lived in a little 
house down the alley should want to pay a hun- 
dred dollars for a library. Was Mrs. Briggs’s 
call only a desire to get into the house again? 
If she had stolen the watch, perhaps she was 
searching for a chance to take other things. 

Mrs. Briggs looked keenly at Dorothea. ‘‘Y ou 
set some store by them books, don’t you? 
Well, I ain’t quite made up my mind that I 
want such a mess of books. How long can 
you give me the refusal of them ?’’ 

‘‘We must have the money week after next. ’’ 

‘‘Well, then, give me till Monday week. If 
Lain’t changed my mind before then, I’ll bring 
over the hundred and twenty-two dollars and 
thirty-nine cents. Now that’s settled I’ll be 
going. ’’ 

‘*T don’t believe we can let it stand so un- 
certainly as that,’’ began Dorothea; but Mrs. 
Briggs, moving to the door, became suddenly 
hard of hearing. 

‘*1’d almost made up my mind to quit Som- 
erset,’’ she said, ‘‘but I guess I’ll wait over 
to see through this book deal. Good night.’’ 

In two minutes the bell rang again, and 
there once more was Mrs. Briggs. 

‘*You gave me that refusal, didn’t you?’’ 
she demanded. 

‘*Yes, oh, yes!’’ said Dorothea. Anything 
to keep Mrs. Briggs out, she thought. 

‘*Very good, ’’ she answered, and marched off 
again into the night. 

‘She hasn’t the faintest notion of buying the 
library,’’ Jack said later, when Dorothea told 
him the story of Mrs. Briggs’s visit. ‘‘I’ll see 
her and tell her she can’t have such a long 
refusal. It just ties up the books so we can’t 
do anything else with them. ’’ 

Jack took the first opportunity to tell Mrs. 
Briggs that she could not have the refusal of 
the books. 

‘I’ve got it for a week,’’ she answered. 
‘*Your sister gave it to me,’’ and no arguments 
of Jack’s could change her. His time was 
short, and he had to leave her in possession 
of her option. 

‘*‘T can’t see a thing to do except wait for 
Monday,’’ he reported to Dorothea. 

‘*Nan hasn’t taken back that twenty dollars 
yet,’’ Dorothea said. ‘‘She finds a new excuse 
each day for putting it off. If we add that to 
our thirty, do you suppose Dow would take a 
payment of fifty dollars and wait for the rest?’’ 

‘*No, he wants the whole amount of his bill. 
And we can’t take Mrs. Briggs’s money! If 
she wants to buy the books, that’s different. 
We can only wait and see. If she doesn’t come 
to time then, we’ll have to hustle on Monday ; 
for some way or other we’ve got to have that 
money by Tuesday morning—a week from to- 
morrow. ”’ 

Jack went to his work and Dorothea to hers. 
It was a strenuous week. Kezzy slammed, 
Nancy bristled, Ted played lugubrious music, 
Jack’s forehead puckered into thoughtful 
lines; and although Dorothea laughed and 
joked and put a good many frills into their 
very plain fare, she, too, was anxiously turning 
over plans in her brain. For the first time in 
their lives the young Benningtons saw a 
Sunday approach with no provision for a 
special Sunday dinner. 

Dorothea looked almost longingly at Nancy’s 
two bills, which still lay in the desk drawer. 

‘*The money really must go back to-morrow 
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morning, Nancy,’’ Dorothea said on Friday 
night. ‘‘Don’t put it off any longer.’’ 

When the children had gone to bed, Dorothea 
got out her workbasket to sew until Jack 
should come in. But again Mrs. Briggs inter- 
fered with her plans. Kezzy admitted the visi- 
tor grudgingly. 

‘“*Thought I’d see if the books were still 
here,’’ Mrs. Briggs commented as she settled 
herself in the rocker. ‘‘I ain’t quite made up 
my mind yet, but Monday’s time enough.’’ 

‘*Tf I were clever, I could talk about the 
watch and see if she looks guilty,’’ Dorothea 
said to herself. ‘‘What does she want here? 
She’s certainly a queer woman. ’’ 

‘*T’m real fond of children,’’ shot out Mrs. 
Briggs. ‘‘I like ’em with blue eyes. ’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said brown-eyed Dorothea. 

‘*Brown’s nice, too,’’ Mrs. Briggs added 
hastily, and Dolly laughed in spite of herself. 

‘*You’re real pretty when you laugh,’’ Mrs. 
Briggs remarked. ‘‘I guess I ain’t laughed in 
thirty years. I ain’t got any folks, you see. 
I’ve spent all my life as working housekeeper 
for a cross - grained old man — leastways he 
wasn’t so old at first. His sister lived with him 
then and her little girl; a pretty little thing— 
blue eyes. I got real attached to her. I liked 
her as well as any child I ever knew except 
my own and this little blue-eyed one here. She 
stayed with her uncle after her mother died. 
I took care of her till she grew up; that’s how 
I got so fond of her.’’ 

‘*That was natural, ’’ said Dorothea politely ; 
and there was another pause. 

‘*T got married myself,’’ Mrs. Briggs re- 
marked presently. ‘‘I had a little girl of my 
own. But she died. And my husband died, 
and I went back to my housekeeping place. 
His niece was grown up by that time, and she 
went away. I stayed with him till he died, 
last year. Then I started out looking for 
something I wanted to find, and I came to 
Somerset. ’’ 

‘*Did you find it?’’ 

‘*No. I’ve given up looking. ’’ 

Dorothea went to her desk. ‘‘Nan was going 
to bring these bills over to you in the morn- 
ing, Mrs. Briggs. I’ll return them to you 
now.’’ 

She stood, hoping that Mrs. Briggs would 
rise to depart, but the woman still sat stiff and 
immovable, and Dorothea dropped the money 
into her lap. 

‘*They don’t belong to me. The little girl 
found ’em,’’ said Mrs. Briggs. 

‘*You gave them to Nan.’”’ 

‘*Then they’re hers. ’’ 

‘*But she can’t take money from a stranger. ’’ 

Mrs. Briggs looked at Dorothea meditatively 
while she rolled the bills into a little wad. 
*“*Oh!’’ she said, and rocked on. 

In despair Dorothea went back to her work. 


No wonder Nancy found Mrs. Briggs a cling- | 


ing vine! How could she uproot her? Then 
Kezzy took a hand. Twice she peered in at the 
door and retired. The third time she advanced 
with her firmest grenadier stride. 

‘*You’re needed upstairs, Miss Dolly,’’ Kezzy 
said. ‘‘I’ll let out this—lady.’’ 

Dorothea understood Kezzy’s ruse and fled. 

‘* How long’ Il she be gone?’’ demanded Mrs. 
Briggs. 

‘* All night,’’ answered Kezzy grimly. 

For a moment the two women eyed each 
other like two dogs hesitating over a fight. 
Then Mrs. Briggs drew up her cloak and rose. 

‘*It’s time to go, Ls’pose. Tell Miss Parsons 
I will see her again.’’ 

‘* Tell Miss Parsons nothing!’’ muttered 
Kezzy, slamming the door. ‘‘I got plenty to 
do to attend to my own business. ’’ 

When Dorothea heard Jack and Phil enter 
she came down again. 

‘* Hello, Dot! Waiting up? What’s this 
kicking about the floor? It’s those everlasting 
bills!”? * 

‘* Didn’t she take them? ’’ said Dorothea 
impatiently. ‘‘Mrs. Briggs was here. I gave 
them back to her, and now she’s gone off again 
without them. ’’ 

‘*What did she come for this time?’’ 

** Just to spy out the land, I guess. Jack, we 
ought to investigate the watch somehow. If 
she has it, she might leave town any day. This 
has been an awful week.’’ 

‘*Cheer up, Dot, the worst is yet to come, ’’ 
said Jack, trying to speak lightly. ‘‘1’m fired. 
To-morrow is my last day at Edson & Jones. ’’ 

‘*That’s all right,’’ said Dorothea bravely, 
while Phil whistled under his breath. 

‘*T thought it was only decent to tell them I 


‘*T’d starve before I’d ask Eben for money. ”’ 
‘*You may, but you can’t starve Dolly.’’ 


she was pale, and her smile was not very gay. 

‘*Eben said we’d go crawling to him for help. 
Shall we, Dot?’’ 

‘*Tt would be horrid to have to do it,’’ said 
Dorothea slowly, ‘‘but if we had the money, 
think of the anxiety it would save us, to say 
nothing of the books. Don’t do it to-night, 
anyway. Let’s keep it as a last resort.’’ 

‘*I don’t believe anything could make me 
knuckle under to Eben.’’ 


Dorothea. 
‘*Come on, Sandy ; it’s bedtime!’’ Phil called 
to his dog. ‘‘It’s time you and I were off.’’ 





As Phil and his inseparable went down 


Jack looked at Dorothea. She smiled; but 


unlocked the door and switched on the light 


‘*We have all to-morrow ; wait and see,”’ said | 





the steps, Mrs. Briggs, who had been on an 
errand to the drug store some blocks away, 
passed through the alley on her way home. 
Sandy made his usual dash, but Phil called 
him back, and Mrs. Briggs went her way 
unmolested. 

At her own door she fumbled for her key in 
her bag, found it, and then let it slip through 
her fingers. She heard it fall into a drift of 
leaves in the angle of the steps and groped 
after it. After a minute’s search she found it, 


to look at something she was holding in her 
hand. It caught the light and flashed it back 
into her spellbound eyes. 
‘*For the land’s sake!’’ exclaimed the as- 
tounded Mrs. Briggs in her deep voice. 
TO BE CONTINUED. 





THE BLUENOSE 


C3y Geo 


FTER three days of zero 
A weather and a northwest 
gale, work was resumed on 

the breakwater for the new harbor 
at Keelport. The decrepit steam 
lighters and the ancient schooners 
that had outlived their usefulness 


in other service had done good work since the | 


job had begun in the fall. At half tide you 
could already see the big stone barrier stretch- 
ing for half a mile from Sandy Point. 

The wind had hauled round to the southwest, 
and when the lighter Hercules arrived from 
Blake’s Quarry with her first cargo since the 
storm a strong ground swell was hampering 
the work somewhat. Moreover, the icy coating 
on those rocks that showed above the water 
made the task of discharging the big, rough 
blocks of granite and dropping them into place 
more than ordinarily difficult. 

McDougall, a brawny young Nova Scotian, 
awkward but as strong as two ordinary men, 
had been stationed on the breakwater to direct 
the dumping of the big stones as the derrick 
on the lighter swung them toward him. To 
steady the big stones at the end of the swaying 
derrick cable and at the same time to keep his 
footing on the slippery rocks was no easy job— 
a fact that Jim Divine, who bawled his orders 
from the deck of the Hercules, did not realize. 

In transferring the stones from the lighter 
to the breakwater they used an endless chain, 
with three rings linked in at equal intervals. 
One of the rings they slipped over the cable 
hook; the other two were equipped with dogs, 








was looking for another job,’’ Jack went on, | 
‘tand they threw me out on the spot. Hopeful | 
outlook! Hundred and twenty-five dollars must | 
be had by next week; thirty dollars on hand; | 
me out of work; Lent cutting down Dot’s 
income; watch gone; and nothing available to 
sell except the books to a queer old party who 
is probably an escaped lunatic. ’’ 

‘*Borrow the money from Eben, ’’ Phil said. 

*“*No!’’ 

‘*Now see here, Johnny,’’ protested Phil, 
“‘you’ve got to do something. Dolly can’t go 
on like this. If I knew where to get hold of 
dad, I’d wire him; but he’s on his way home, 
and I couldn’t tell where I’d strike him. It’s 
only a business proposition, anyhow, if you go 
to Eben. You borrow, on security, enough to 





satisfy Dow and pay it back in six morfths.’’ 


which they inserted in holes that had been 
drilled at oppo- 
site sides of the 


big rocks. When | quickly to the breakwater. He caught a glimpse 
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a rock had been 
lowered into place 
and the strain on 
the chain was re- 
leased, the dogs 
fell out. 

Twice, as a big 
block of granite 
swung toward Mc- 
Dougall, he missed 
his hold on it. 

‘“*Get aboard, you 
Bluenoser!’’ shouted 
Divine. ‘‘I’ll have a 
go at it meself. ’’ 

‘* You’re welcome to 
the job!’’ cried MeDou- 
gall. ‘‘It will give ye an 
idea that it’s no cinch to &> 
keep your feet, that it ~ 
will!’’ 

‘*None of your gab!’’ 
Divine shot back at him. 

McDougall then came 
aboard, and the two men 
exchanged places without more words. Ever 
since McDougall had begun work at the break- 
water two months before, Divine had seemed 
never to let a chance to find fault with him go 
by. If it had not been that the foreman enter- 
tained a wholesome respect for the big Nova 
Scotian’s strength of arm and depth of chest, 
they probably would have come to blows. 

With a powerful grip Divine checked the 
swaying of the big stone. ‘‘ Ease away !’’ 
he shouted. With a splash the rock 
disappeared beneath the surface of the 
water and found a firm resting place 
among the other rocks of the barrier. 

‘*Another, and be quick about it!’’ 













ge C. Lane 


Divine shouted as the boom swung | 
back over the deck of the lighter. 
‘*That one up for’ard, you thick 
Bluenoser, and don’t be all day 
about it!’’ 
ar With flushed face, McDougall in- 
serted the dogs in the holes and held 
them until the chain grew taut. The stout 
derrick groaned and squeaked as the big rock 
swung clear of the deck and out over the 
breakwater toward Divine, who waited with 
outstretched arms to steady it as it descended 
toward the water. 

At that moment the lighter rose in the heave 
of the ground swell and the stone evaded | 
Divine’s grasp. 

‘*Let it come!’’ he shouted impatiently. 

As the stone dropped and for an instant 
rested insecurely on one of the slanting slabs 
of granite, he reached for it, lost his footing 
on the icy rocks and fell headlong into fifteen 
feet of water. Simultaneously the stone slid 
from the edge of the breakwater and disap- 
peared. As Divine plunged downward, his 
shoulder struck the derrick cable; he stretched 
out his hands frantically, but missed, and sank 
from sight. 

The crew of the Hercules waited in silence 
for the foreman to come to the surface. Half 
a minute passed, and there was no sign of 
him. In the next heave of the ground swell 
the cable swung loose and nearly clear of the 
water. 

‘* The chain’s off!’’ shouted McDougall. 
‘*The rock must have slipped down and got 
him!’’ 

Without another second of delay the big 
Nova Scotian jumped overboard and swam 


of Divine several feet be- 
low the surface in the clear 
water, stroking desperate- 
ly with both arms. 
Taking a big breath, Mc- 
Dougall dived. Divine’s 
predicament was plain to 
him the next moment. 
The big rock held the fore- 
man pinned down; both | 
of his legs were caught 
beneath it. 
As MeDougall swam 
closer he made the mis- | 


take of getting within | 





HE STRUGGLED 
FURIOUSLY TO FREE HIMSELF 


169 SS 


reach of the drowning man’s arms, and the 
next instant he felt himself clutched in a grip 
of steel. He struggled furiously to free him- 
self, but he could not break the foreman’s 
desperate hold. Minute after minute—or so it 
seemed to MeDougall—he fought to wrench 
himself loose. 

But even while he struggled to free himself, 
he was desperately turning over in his mind 
plans for saving Divine. If he could get a hold 
on the rock with the chain, he thought, there 
would be a chance of hoisting the terrible 
weight in time to save the man’s life. But 
there was not an instant to lose. With a 
sudden, powerful twist, McDougall succeeded 
at last in breaking Divine’s grip, and rose, 
gasping, to the surface. 

‘*Ease away a couple of fathom!’’ he shouted 
hoarsely, and seized the chain that still hung 
from the swinging derrick cable. 

As the engineer responded to the order, Mec- 
Dougall, holding the loop of the chain with 
one hand, dived. But he stroked cautiously, 
for he did not wish to get into Divine’s grip 
again. 

He soon realized, however, that he had 
nothing more to fear from the foreman. Divine 
had ceased to struggle and was swaying, 
helpless and unconscious, in the heave of the 


| ground swell. 


Owing to the bright sunlight overhead and 
to the clearness of the icy water, McDougall, 
once his eyes had become accustomed to the 
water, could see distinctly. A brief look told 
him that he could not make use of the dogs, 
since one of the holes in the rock was now 
underneath, where he could not reach it. He 
succeeded, however, in passing the doubled 
length of chain beneath the rock. 

The numbing coldness of the water and 
his long immersion had begun to tell on 
him. His heart thumped painfully against his 
chest, and he felt that he could not stay 
many seconds longer under the water. He was 
tempted to give up and come to the surface, 
but resolved to make one more attempt to slip 
the loop of the chain over the lowered cable 
hook. 

Was there enough chain to go round the rock ? 
Holding to the hook with one hand, he pulled 
on the chain with the other. It lacked six inches 
yet of meeting. He strained still harder, and 
the next moment succeeded in pulling it nearer. 
At last he slipped the loop over the end of the 
hook. 

Rising to the surface, he tried to shout for 
the men on the Hercules to hoist; but he was 
too much exhausted to utter a sound. He waved 
feebly with one arm and at last made the en- 
gineer understand. The derrick cable began 
slowly to ascend. 

Taking hold of the cable, McDougall pulled 
himself once more under the water. The chain 
had not slipped; he could see the rock lifting 
slowly as the cable grew taut. With arms that 
seemed as heavy as lead, he pulled himself 
still farther downward and reached out for 
the unconscious foreman; but he was too late. 
In the surge of the ground swell Divine’s 
body, freed from the grip that had held his 
legs, swept swiftly past, three feet beyond 
MeDougall’s reach! 

In frantic alarm the young Nova Scotian 
stroked pluckily downward, determined now 
more than ever not to give up. He knew that 
he was nearing the limit of his endurance, 
but he kept grimly on. The water all round 
him seemed to darken. Was he to fail now, 
after all? 

The body of the foreman, still moving swiftly 
in the grip of the ground swell, became less 
distinct. McDougall realized in alarm that 
he was losing sight of it entirely. With pro- 
digious effort he tried to increase his pace, 
but it seemed of no use—it was more than he 
could do. 

In spite of the increasing load that seemed 
to drag at his arms, he managed to take an- 
other stroke, and still another. The water grew 
yet blacker before his aching eyes. Almost 
exhausted, he once more stroked feebly, half 
blindly, forward. His hand touched the fore- 
man’s reefer! Clutching it frantically, Me- 
Dougall struggled upward, and a moment later 

came to the surface within a few feet of 
the lighter. Divine was a dead weight in 
his arms; but he managed to keep afloat 

with his burden until the men threw 

him a line. A moment later they 

hauled him on board. 

In half an hour they succeeded 

in bringing Divine back to con- 

sciousness; meanwhile 

the lighter Hercules was 

steaming back to the 

wharf. One of the fore- 

man’s feet was painfully 

AS crushed ; but the doctor 

promised to have him 

walking again in a few 
months. 

**T guess I sized you up 
wrong,’’ was Divine’s greeting when the Nova 
Scotian stopped in for a moment that evening 
to see him. 

It was as much of an apology and word of 
thanks as anyone could have expected from 
gruff Divine, but it meant much. It was on 
Divine’s recommendation that McDougail was 
later appointed to the position of foreman. 
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AN INDIAN CALENDAR 
APRIL 


THE MOON OF STARRY NIGHTS, 
YOUNG APRIL, COMES: 
THE BEAVER PEOPLE MEND 
THEIR DAMS AGAIN; 

UPON HIS LOG THE CRESTED 
PARTRIDGE DRUMS, 

AND MIGHTY MAGIC MOVES THE 
HEARTS OF MEN, 














FACT AND COMMENT 


ANY people who think that they follow 
Style are in fact driven by it. 


Our World’s a splendid School; then shall 


we i 
Above her Book, or learn the Laws of God? 
be house is enough for a home, but one 
home is worth a whole township of houses. 


CONSERVATION scrapbook, easily filled } 
from the newspapers and periodicals, is a | 
good thing to make and pass round this spring. 


HE Minnesota Red Cross has gained hun- 
dreds of dollars from the sale of tin foil 
collected in receptacles that it put in public 
places for the purpose, and from discarded 
1917 automobile license plates. 
HE best-known joke in America has at 
last reached England. ‘‘The American 
millionaire, ’’ says Punch, ‘‘ who recently 
offered to buy a pair of ‘tanks’ has since 
notified the government that to insure safe 
delivery the creatures should reach New 
Jersey before the mosquito season begins. ’’ 
HE sale of war-savings stamps has been 
exceeding two million dollars a day—a sum 
that would have paid the entire cost of running 
the government a few years ago. And the 
money that the government thus gets for war 
purposes is largely money that would other- 
wise be spent needlessly, perhaps injuriously. 
LIST of names that included Spotted 
Horse, Hugh Charging Bear, Steps in 
the World, Runs Reckless, Sugar Woman and 
Tracks in Sight might suggest many things to 
you, but it would hardly suggest the personnel 
of a chapter of the Red Cross. Nevertheless, all 
of those whom we have named and many other 
good Americans of theif race are members of 
the Lakota Chapter in South Dakota. 
P to early March more than twenty thou- 
sand field glasses, telescopes, sextants and 
chronometers had reached the Navy Depart- 
ment, but there is still need of thousands more. 
We hope that the appeal that The Companion 
published has contributed substantially to the 
receipts. It is a grim but delightful fact that 
one of the telescopes sent in was a gift from 
the Kaiser to an American a few years ago. 
REAT singers have always commanded 
imposing salaries, but the phonograph 
has given them incomes beside which that of 
many a ‘‘captain of industry’’ looks small. 
Mr. McCormack paid an income tax the other 
day that was as large as the annual salary of 
the President of the United States, and Mr. 
Caruso paid one almost as large. If we only 
had enough artists of their caliber, we could 
pay for the war without issuing any bonds 
at all! 
HEN an Indian warrior felt hungry he 
tightened his belt. That is what the whole 
world must do this year—Europe from neces- 
sity and America as a moral obligation. When 
the warm days suggest a visit to the soda foun- 





tain, every boy and every girl can help a little 
by choosing the fruit juices in preference to! 
drinks that call for more sugar and for cream | 
or milk. The more we tighten our belts from | 
the outside now the sooner shall we have food | 
enough to tighten them from the inside. | 


Were ees and picnickers will hear with 


suggested, but some of the leading Canadian 
weir owners are holding out for thirty-five. 
Evidently the sardine is the true goldfish. 


og 


SOME THOUGHTS FOR THE 
ANNIVERSARY 


T was a saying of Lord Acton, one of the 
most learned of historians, that modern 
history first became really interesting with 


| Martin Luther. That was because the Refor- 
| mation marked the close of the period when 
} | polities was a selfish struggle between persons 
|or institutions that represented only them- 
'selves and the beginning of a period when 


politics became a struggle between persons or 
states that represented ideas. It is certainly 


| true that the history of the last four. hundred 


years is the story of a never-ending conflict 
between two opposing ways of looking at life 
and at government; between those who glorify 
physical force and those who rely on moral 
force ; between authority and liberty ; between 
imperialism and democracy. Beneath all the 
rivalries of dynasties and of nations the old 
conflict persists. It is that which drove all 
Europe into the Thirty Years’ War, and all 
the world into the wars of Napoleon and into 
the present war. Nations may remain indiffer- 
ent to a war that merely promises to make 
this or that people more powerful or more 
prosperous at the expense of its neighbors; 
but they cannot remain neutral when a war 
threatens the sacred things that lie at the 
roots of all human life. To say that we are at 
war with Germany to-day because we fear 
the extension of its power over too wide a 
part of the world’s surface, or because it in- 
sisted on sinking our merchant ships without 
warning, is to talk, not of the cause, but of the 
oceasion. We should not object to the widen- 
ing circle of German influence, if that influ- 
ence were not pledged to enthrone military 
force everywhere and to make other peoples, 
however civilized, the vassals of German 
power. The dispute over the German sub- 
marine policy occurred only because the 
German, trained to believe wholly in physical 
force and terrorism, and to consider that no 
nation need behave justly or honorably toward 
another unless it sees a profit in doing so, 
expressed himself admirably in that policy. 
What we are fighting is the state of mind that 
makes the German creed possible. 


THE BELIEF IN FORCE 


OW, the two conflicting sets of ideas of 
N which we have spoken have by turns 

won supremacy over the mind of 
civilized mankind and therefore over the polit- 
ical systems of mankind. The triumph of 
neither leads to peace, however, because in 
the realm of ideas you cannot exterminate 
your enemy ; you can only convert him. There 
are always nations that refuse to give their 
assent to the principle that for the moment is 
in the ascendant, and that wait only a favorable | 
opportunity to advance its opposite. There is, 
moreover, in every nation a sturdy minority 
that will not conform to the ideals of the rest 
of the people, and that would be glad to carry 
the national standards over into the other 
camp. Finally, each swing of the pendulum 
invariably carries the successful party too far ; 
those whose watchword is liberty too often 
permit license and disorder to arise; those 
who support authority grow tyrannical and 
greedy. So they lose credit with the world 
that was ready to follow them and prolong 
the struggle for another generation. 

There is no question that since 1870 the 
ascendancy has been with the party of material 
force and of imperialism, and there is like- 
wise no question that Germany is responsible. 
Never was a nation so intelligently and sys- 
tematically organized to promote intellectual 
and political ends; never were a philosophy 
of life and a national policy so tirelessly im- 
pressed on a people by a government. The 





successive military victories of Prussia, ending 
with the defeat of France and the establish- | 
ment of the German Empire, enormously en- | 
hanced the prestige of the most reactionary 
and undemocratic state in Europe, and the 
admiration that Bismarck’s astuteness and 
force aroused in other countries led many a less 
able statesman to adopt his ‘‘realistic’’ view | 
of politics. In Germany itself the lesson of the 


their fellow citizens, that if Germany would 
surrender itself to authority and bend its every 
energy to military preparation it might at a 
blow possess itself of the empire of the world. 
This war is the test of that philosophy. 

All Europe has been more or less under the 
German shadow since 1870. The successes of 
German arms fastened the curse of militarism 
on every great power on that continent. The 
successes of Bismarckian diplomacy encouraged 
Disraeli and Crispi and Ferry to undertake 
policies more sordid and grasping than would 
have been possible a generation earlier. The 
wonderfully organized German university 
system did its share in corrupting the intelli- 
gence of the world. The ideal of freedom in 
thought and liberalism in politics that had come 
out of France and England, and that had spread 
abroad throughout Europe during the previous 
century, began to wither under the ponderous 
dogmas of Berlin. In Europe the years before 
the war were years of material progress and 
of intellectual activity, but they were years of 
eynicism, of selfishness and of mutual fear. As 
we see it now, the war could not well have 
been averted. So long as any great power is 
convinced, as Germany was, that might alone 
makes right between nations no peace is any- 
thing more than a truce. No peace that we sign 
with an unbeaten Germany will be more than 
a truce. The policy of Germany in Russia 


tells us quite plainly that its leaders still. 


believe that might makes right. 


“BEHOLD, THIS DREAMER COMETH!”. 


its place beside the nations that are fighting 

this German dogma. It was inevitable that 
it should take its place there, if the Entente 
Alliance found itself unequal to the task. The 
German leaders, being what they are and think- 
ing as they think, were sure to give us due 
provocation. They did, in fact, give us provo- 
cation long before we entered; and although 
by our delay we no doubt gained in una- 
nimity, it is permissible now to wish that we 
had gone in early enough to have been of 
decisive service to our allies by this time. 
However, our entrance, coinciding in time so 
nearly with the Russian revolution, did more 
than offer military support to the enemies of 
Germany: it gave them moral support, which 
they sorely needed. Those two events,—the 
revolution in Russia and the declaration of 
war by America, —definitely isolated the Cen- 
tral Powers, and began an educative process 
among the people of those countries. At the 
same time they heartened the fighting democra- 
cies of Europe. So far the military effect of 
the revolution is unfortunate ; we have not yet 
been able to restore the balance upset by the 
collapse of Russia. We hope to do that even- 
tually. Meanwhile, our presence in France is 
evidence that the battle the French and the 
English and the Italians have fought is recog- 
nized as the world’s battle for liberty; they 
fight the better for knowing that, and they fight 
on, too, in the hope of our coming armies— 
a hope without which they might have found 
the discouragement of the moment too hard 
to bear. 

“Let not him that girdeth on his harness 
boast.’’ We shall not do so. There is, indeed, 
nothing for us to boast of. We are at our place 
in the battle line, but there we only do our 
duty, and not so promptly as we might have 
done it. We have undertaken a most tremen- 
dous task, and we are putting into the doing of 
it an amount of good sense and careful organ- 
ization that, in view of some earlier experi- 
ences, is unexpectedly encouraging. But we 
have not done more than any people of our 
resources and our intelligence ought to have 
done easily enough; and in some ways we 
have done much less than we confidently ex- 
pected to do—in the important matters of 
ships and aéroplanes, for example. 


[: is just a year since the United States took 


“IF WE AT HOME STAND FAST” 


"Tenet has been a vast amount of quiet, 
cheerful and sometimes heroic sacrifice. 
We have given of our flesh and blood for 
the cause; of our wealth; of our luxuries and 
sometimes of our comforts; but there are some 
of us—too many—who in this crisis have pur- 
sued the way of personal profit, and who have 
not hesitated to obstruct the mighty work of 
national preparation, if thereby we might make 


| times was clearly misread. The leaders of | some private gain. And even if there were 
| thought from the Kaiser down were possessed | none such, let us not talk of suffering and 


dread the announcement that, although | . it) the idea that mere military force had | sacrifice in the presence of Belgium and Serbia 


American packers are planning to put up more 
sardines this summer than ever before, the 
price will be higher than it has ever been. 
Before the war six dollars a hogshead was the | 


that Prussia had won so easily because it was 
fighting for a unity that corresponded to the 


| gained their triumphs. They did not realize | and France, or even of Great Britain and 


Italy. 
And yet if we may not boast, we surely need 


average price that the fishermen received. At spirit of the times and the needs of the Ger- not despair of the republic. In the presence of 
a recent conference twenty-five dollars was | man nation. They believed, and they taught | a real crisis, we have shown a capacity to think 
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nationally, to act unitedly, to accept discipline 
and sacrifice, that has disconeerted our ene- 
mies and astonished many of our friends. There 
are greater trials and greater burdens in the 
future for us, but if we meet them with the 
same spirit that we have shown so far we shall 
come to the end of the war with the cheering 
conviction that, although we have delayed and 
stumbled and blundered here and there, we 
have not in the end been unfaithful to the 
traditions of our past or to the convictions of 
our souls. 

One of the French papers had recently a 
picture of two war-battered poilus talking 
together in a trench. One asked if he thought 
France would win, and the other replied, 
‘*Yes, if the people at home stand fast.’’ In 
those words lies the whole situation. We need 
not fear that our boys at the front will give 
way any more than the French people need 
fear that their own gallant soldiers will fail. 
Those men who are giving more than any of 
us—who are giving their lives, if necessary— 
are the very ones of whose constancy and 
eourage we may be most certain. They will 
win the war for us if we at home stand fast. 
Those of us who have money must be ready 
to pour it out for the nation’s need; those of 
us who work in factories and shipyards must 
think less of our immediate advantage in wages 
and in hours of labor and more of what we 
can do to speed the work of military prepara- 
tion. Those of us who own businesses or who 
cultivate farms must strain every nerve to pro- 
duce the greatest possible quantity of supplies, 
and must be too proud of our service to profit 
unduly by the necessity of the country. Those 
of us who can see no other way to serve can 
help by careful economy in the use of things 
that our army and our allies need, and by 
cheerful, confident support of the government 
in its tremendous task. 

The war bids fair to resolve itself into a 
question of morale—first of all, perhaps, the 
morale of the civilian populations. It is against 
the morale of the people of Germany and Aus- 
tria that President Wilson directs his policy; 
it was against their morale that the Russian 
revolutionaries, discarding military weapons, 
made their campaign. It was by the breakdown 
of civilian morale that Russia was reduced to 
impotence, and a subtle weakening of the 
civilian morale in Italy through German influ- 
ence was -behind the military defeat of the 
Italians last fall. We must be on our guard 
against any attempt to plant discouragement 
or dissension among us. United, we are un- 
eonquerable ; divided, we shall fail. 


OUR AIMS 


HE United States came into the war, 
| not for a selfish reason or to attain a 
material end, but to defend the principles 
of government and of civilization that we 
believe essential to progress and to justice. 
With all our faults, we are at bottom an ideal- 
istic people, and it would be impossible to 
drag us into a great war in which we did not 
see a genuinely ideal purpose. It is due our 
President to say that he has clearly understood 
the nature of the struggle in which we are 
engaged, and the speeches in which he has set 
forth our own cause and exposed the duplicity 
of our enemy have been perhaps the greatest 
single influence in maintaining our unity and 
our confidence. We feel, too, that he is pursu- 
ing steadily and skillfully a political course 
that he has carefully planned to attain a spe- 
cific purpose. We are fighting to win the war, 
but when it is won we shall not be without a 
definite and honorable peace policy. Our sacri- 
fices and our sufferings are all directed toward 
achieving aims that every American must ap- 
prove—the final discomfiture of the imperialistic 
spirit, the establishment of justice rather than 
of force as the arbiter between nations, the 
right of every nation, whether small or great, to 
such institutions and such a degree of political 
independence as it desires. We fight, in the 
President’s own memorable words, that the 
world may be made safe for democracy. 


ae 
CURRENT EVENTS 


AKING THE DUTCH SHIPS.—It was 

announced at Washington on March 14 
that, in case the Dutch government yielded to 
German pressure and declined to accept the 
proposed agreement for putting into trade the 
Dutch ships now held in Allied ports through 
fear of the submarines, Great Britain and the 
United States would take over the ships under 
the belligerent right of angaria, and use them 
in whatever way seemed best. The ships will 
of course be armed, convoyed and insured, 
and if any are lost they will be replaced after 
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the war. Compensation for their use is also | At the request of Lenine the Congress voted 
assured to the Dutch shipowners, and the | to organize a national army for the defense of 
United States agrees to supply Holland with | the country; the feeling was general that the 
whatever foodstuffs it needs if it will send ships | peace was actually only a truce and that sooner | 
to transport them. It is estimated that nearly | or later there would be renewed hostilities with | 
one million tons of shipping were taken over | Germany. The Congress also voted to make | 
under this decision, which was put into effect | Moscow the permanent capital and authorized | 
on March 20. The action of the Allies was|a new Central Executive Committee of two | 
variously received in Holland; fears were ex- | hundred members.——The Bolshevik govern- | 
pressed in some quarters that it would result | ment denied that it was furnishing arms to | 
in forcing Holland into virtual dependence on | German and Austrian war prisoners in Siberia, | 
Germany, since the Germans would torpedo | and invited a commission of Allied officers to | 
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vessels bringing coal or food from the Allied 
nations and oblige Holland to turn toward 
Germany to supply its needs ; but it was recog- 
nized that the Dutch government would not 
abandon its neutrality except under irresistible 
pressure. ° 


ONDUCT OF THE WAR.— The War 
Council, in the course of consultation with 
the military committees of the two houses, let 
it be known that the aéroplane-construction 
programme was seriously behindhand. There 
has been delay in getting the necessary wood, 
in building the engines © inrern’t rim service 
and in fabricating the 
machines. The work is 
likely to be put entirely 
into the hands of civilian 
managers, under the gen- 
eral supervision of Mr. 
Walter S. Gifford. —— 
The new naval appro- 
priation bill calls for the 
expenditure of $1,300,- 
000,000. —— It was said 
that the shipbuilding 
programme is going much more smoothly at 
present. The first of the new concrete ships 
was launched at one of the Pacific Coast yards 
on March 14. Fifty-four more are to be built. A 
Boston company has also taken a contract for 
fifty concrete vessels. 





WALTER S. GIFFORD 


ONGRESS.— The bill providing regula- 

tions for the Federal control of the railways 
of the country was finally passed by both 
houses and signed by the President on March 
21.—— The daylight-saving bill was passed 
by both houses and signed by the President 
on Mareh 19.——The bill establishing a War 
Finance Corporation was under debate in the 
House. ° 


INLAND.—The German troops, moving 
inland from Abo, codperated with the 
White Guard in driving the revolutionary forces 
toward the Russian frontier. The people of the 
Aland Islands have protested against the oceu- 
pation of their territory, and demand the right 
to have their case presented to the final peace 
conference. ° 


RELAND.-— John Dillon, who has been 

elected leader of the Irish Nationalists, 
declared in a speech at Enniskillen that the 
British cabinet was reap- @©v. c. purvy 
ing in Ireland the harvest 
of its broken promises, 
and added that justice to 
Treland was necessary if 
England’s claim to be 
fighting for the rights of 
small nations was to be 
respected. He begged the 
leaders of the Sinn Fein 
not to drag Ireland into 
another tragedy.—— A 
rather serious riot of Sinn 





JOHN DILLON 

Fein partisans oceurred in Belfast on March 16. 

It was quieted by the police and the military. 
e 


HINA.—Gen. Chang Sou-lin, the eom- 

mander of a Manchurian province, is said 
to be moving troops toward Peking, and an- 
other attempt at revolution, probably monar- 
chical in character, is feared. An armed force 
of Tibetans has invaded the province of Szech- 
wan. Their purpose, no doubt, is mere banditry. 


oS 


ries, Representative Lenroot, the loyalist 
Republican, was nominated by a small majority 
over Mr. James Thompson, the La Follette 


candidate. Mr. Joseph E. Davies was nomi- | 
nated by the Democrats. and Mr. Victor Berger | Y 


by the Socialists. ° 
USSIA.— The All - Russian Congress of 
Soviets met at Moscow on March 14, and 
by a vote of 704 to 261 ratified the treaty of 





investigate the truth of the report. ——Herr 
Ballin, the president of the Hamburg-Ameri- 
can Steamship Co., is in Petrograd, in charge 
of the arrangements for carrying out the com- 
mercial engagements made in the treaty of 
peace. ——An unconfirmed dispatch from Pet- 
rograd announced the arrest of Prince Lvoff, 
former premier of Russia, by a Bolshevik 
military commander ‘‘on the northern front.’’ 


THE GREAT WAR 
(From March 14 to March 20) 
The Germans, having taken Odessa, next 


seized the naval station at Nikolaev, which is | 


at the mouth of the river Bug. It was not clear | 


whether all the vessels of the Russian Black | 


Sea fleet were also captured, but if not they 
must soon fall into the hands of the Germans, 
for one by one all the available ports on that 
sea are being oeeupied by the Germans. 

The future that the Germans plan for Odessa 
and the country round it is not yet certain. 
The city will of course be held as long as the 
war lasts. Whether it will then be permitted 
to become a part of the republic of the Ukraine 
or whether it will be declared an independent, 
or ‘‘free,’’ city—under German domination— 
we must. wait and see. The second seems the 
more likely destiny. The organization of com- 
merce between Odessa and other Black Sea 
ports was said to have begun promptly, and 
the possession of Nikolaev will enable the 
Germans, if they desire, to build additional 
naval vessels and submarines. German troops 
were reported to be steadily advancing on 
Petrograd, in spite of the ratification of the 
peace treaty by the Moscow Congress. 

Reports from Russian sources indicated that 
the Germans might not have a clear field in 
the Transcaucasus, part of which they obliged 
Russia to surrender at Brest-Litovsk. That is 
an essential link in the ‘‘new road’’ to Persia 
and Afghanistan, of which the German leaders 
have boasted since the capture of Odessa and 
the cession of Batum. An army of some two 
hundred and fifty thousand Armenians, Georgi- 
ans and Cossacks, all veterans of the war, is 
said to be in being in Transcaueasia and ready 
to oppose German occupation of the country. 
The local government at Tiflis has never recog- 
nized the Bolshevik régime in Russia. 

Japan still hesitated to define its policy in 
Siberia; the government was apparently un- 
willing to take any steps without at least the 
tacit consent of the United States, and did not 
wish to appear to be taking merely selfish ad- 
vantage of Russia’s misfortunes. Consultations 
concerning the proper course to pursue went 
on in all the Allied capitals. 

The Turks are back in Erzerum. Armenian 
and Georgian troops harass. their advance, but 
are not in sufficient strength to prevent it. 
Fighting is reported from Turkestan between 
Bolshevik supporters and ‘‘natives.’’ Every- 
thing in that part of the world is very obscure; 
the fighting is no doubt between unorganized 
bands of marauders. 

On the western front there was constant 
activity of artillery and aircraft and frequent 
trench battles on a small seale. The weather 
for a real offensive was favorable, but each 
side seemed to be waiting for the other to at- 
tack. Military experts began to believe that 
Hindenburg would confine himself to defensive 
operations in the west and attack elsewhere. 
It is certain that he has avery large army 
in the trenches, but it is probably not of 
the quality of two years ago, and less to be 


| depended on in an offensive. 
ISCONSIN.—At the senatorial prima- | 


Secretary Baker visited the French front and 
saw the American troops there engaged. 

A German Zeppelin sailed over Hartlepool, 
England, on the night of March 13 and dropped 
bombs that killed five people. An American 
. M. C. A. worker, Miss Winona Martin, was 
killed by the recent air raid on Paris. British 
aviators bombed Mannheim again. 

The submarines were as busy as usual. The 
weekly report mentioned seventeen British 
ships sunk by them. A U-boat attacked the 


peace with the Central Powers signed at Brest- Guilford Castle, a plainly marked hospital ship 


Litovsk. The only argument in favor of that | 


action was Premier Lenine’s declaration that | 


peace was indispensable in order to save the 
revolution from complete overthrow. Six com- 
missaries, or cabinet members, including two 
Bolshevik leaders, resigned as a protest against 
ratification. M. Martoff, a delegate, assailed the 
government for not making the whole text of 
the treaty public, and declared that a seeret 
clause bound Russia to pay an indemnity of 
more than four billion dollars. The Congress 
listened with respect to the message of sympa- 
thy sent by President Wilson, and passed a 
resolution in reply expressing its conviction 
that the establishment of socialistic govern- 
ment in all bourgeois countries was at hand. 





with 450 wounded men on board, but fortu- 
nately the torpedo missed its mark. Sir Eric 
Geddes said in Parliament that Germany had 
sunk 6,000,000 tons of shipping in 1917; that 
there were 42,000,000 tons of Allied and neu- 
tral shipping still available; that the Allies 
were now replacing three quarters of their 
monthly losses and would soon be doing better. 

There were reports of renewed strikes both 
in Austria and Hungary, especially in the 
railway shops. Apparently they were repressed 
by the military authorities. 

In presenting the Russian treaty to the 
Reichstag, Chancellor von Hertling declared 
that Courland and Lithuania were definitely 
united to the German Empire. 








“Wasn't it lucky we had 
~ ham for dinner!” 


“We invited the Huntingtons ready and steaming coffee, and 
for dinner, and they never ap- Tom said if there was one thing 
peared till bedtime! he liked better than baked ham 

“Their motor broke down, of it was ham sandwiches! 
course—miles from a telephone “That’s because it was Swift’s 
or anything, Premium! Now that we have a 

“I was sorry about dinner— whole ham only on special oc- 
Tom Huntington is so fond of casions, since signing the food 
baked ham that we had one pledge, I’m always particular to 
especially for him. get a Swift's Premium Ham— 

“But in a few minutes Mary it has such a wonderful, sweet 
and I had thin-sliced sandwiches flavor.” 


Swift & Company, U. S. A. 
Swifts Premium Ham 
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iW L.DOUGLAS 


““THE SHOE THAT HOLDS ITS SHAPE”’ 

$3 $3.50 +4 $4.50 bs) 6 ‘7 & 38 
W. L. Douglas name and the 
retail price is stamped on the 

of every pair of shoes 
before they leave the factory. 
The value is guaranteed and 
the wearer protected against 
high prices for inferior shoes. 
You can save money by wear- 
ing W. L. Douglas shoes. The 
best known shoes in the world. 


Bb quality of W. L. Douglas 
product is guaranteed by 
more than 40 years experi- 
ence in making fine shoes. 
The smart styles are the 
leaders in the fashion cen- » 
tres of America. They are Best in the World 
made in a_ well-equipped $3 $2.50 $2 
factory at Brockton, Mass., 

by the highest paid, skilled shoemakers, under the 
direction and supervision of experienced men, all work- 
ing with an honest determination to make the best 
shoes for the price that money can buy. 


he retail prices are the same everywhere. They 
cost no more in San Francisco than they do in New 
York. They are always worth the price paid for them. 


CAUTION—Before you buy be sure W. L. Douglas 
name and the retail price is stamped on the 
bottom and the inside top facing. This is your 
only protection against high prices for inferior 
shoes. BEWARE OF FRAUD. 
Sold by over 9000 shoe dealers and 105 W. L. Douglas 
stores. If not convenient to call at W.L. Douglas store, ask 
our local dealer for them. Take no other make. Write for 
et, showing how to order shoes by mail, postage free. 

















, 
BOYS SHOES 


Keeping the house 
supplied with water 
from a nearby well 
was one of the nu- 
merous tasks W. L. 
Douglas was called 
upon to perform 
while “bound out” 
pegging shoes, at the 
age of seven. 























President 
W. L. DOUGLAS SHOE CO., 
157 Spark St., Brockton, Mass. 


Copyright, W.L.Douglae Shoe Co. 
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AN ATTIC WINDOW 
Gy William Hervey Woods 


ie opened toward the dawn, 
High up in gray home gables, and a chair, 
Easy and old and kindly, waited there; 
And thence, o’er porch and lawn, 
The view led out, and on, and far away 
Down the long valley, past the river gray, 
To dreaming hills withdrawn 
So faint, so far, none might their borders 
scan, 
Though somewhere round their dim peaks 
heaven began. 


’Twas not the outlook there 
Claimed us of old, but inside sights ; a wealth 
Of rare old treasures, best explored by 
stealth; 
Clutter of curious ware— 
Bellows and stovepipe hats, an inlaid chest, 
And on it carved what mother called “a 
crest.” 
Yet in some twilight fair, 
When to the attic we her feet would trace, 
We fo ind her oftenest at the window place. 


And when with smile and sigh, 

So yoked that each made other doubly dear, 

She turned, but left untold the vision clear 
That held her lingering eye, 

We, too, looked out ; we saw the vale, the hill, 

Fair and afar; and seeing, wondered still ; 
All that we might descry 

Too shadowy seemed and strange, with- 

drawn too far 
New fears to kindle or old joys to mar. 


But ’twas a magic seat 
Under the antique casement, and the view 
The wide, wise vision that makes old eyes 
new; 
And now, when one poor street 
Marks our horizon, and an outraged ear 
Warns us how weary wears a world too near, 
Gladly would we repeat 
For our own weal that simple, high emprise, 
And give life back its outlook toward the 


skies. 
no] 


THE SEARCH FOR CERTAINTY 


OCTOR, do you think there is any such 
thing as divine guidance for the indi- 
vidual?” Horace Cranston asked his 

- Ininister. 

“TI most certainly do,” replied the 
preacher. 

“Well, I’m glad to hear a straight, unequivocal 
answer like that. Now, I want to put another 
question to you. How can a man tell when he is 
getting divine guidance? Suppose I pray for light 
on some course of action, how do I know that God 
is guiding me?” 

“In the first place,’ said the minister, “let me 
say frankly that the probability is that your proof 
will never be absolute. Some persons get what 
they call absolute proof. The vast majority do not. 

“Your proof here is just the same as in the realm 
of the senses—that is, try it and see if it works. 
For example, scientists tell us that no one can 
prove that the thing his eye sees has any real ex- 
istence. Some of them say that the world we see 
about us is a phantasy, a dream. Very well, you 
go on living in your dream house, eating your 
dream meals, meeting your dream friends, draw- 
ing your dream salary—and it seems to work out 
fairly well. The working out is the test. That is 
what we call the pragmatic method in philosophy. 
Try it and see if it works. 

“It is the same with this question of divine guid- 
ance. Does the truth become clearer, does duty 
become more imperative, does the will stiffen to 
its task, does character expand—in short, are you 
a better man for acting on the light that comes in 
answer to your seeking? If, looking back, you can 
see that that trust has led you along a shining 
road, then your experience of yesterday is a voice 
to you to-day, a voice from behind saying to you, 
‘This is the way, walk thou in it.’”’ 

“But do you think,” said Mr. Cranston, “that 
there is any more immediate proof of divine guid- 
ance?” 

“Yes, I do,” replied the minister, ‘as I hinted 
at the outset. What I was trying to do was to state 
the situation as far as the great majority of persons 
are concerned. Now I can go further and say that 
for each of us the most satisfying evidence will be 
within ourselves. It will often be evidence such 
that we cannot talk about it to others. It might 
appear quite inadequate in a court of law. It was 
not meant for the law court, but for ourselves, and 
for us it has a mysterious inner appeal. Some side- 
long testimony or conjunction of circumstances 
seems to whisper a message to our inner ear that 
we are known and cared for and loved by a Power 
greater than we. 

“But you must remember this: Christ never 
broke the silence arbitrarily. He said that obe- 
dience is the organ of spiritual knowledge for men. 
His word was, ‘If any man will do God’s will, he 
shall know of the doctrine.’ We are likely to think 
that we are going to have the evidence for divine 
guidance summed up in some lucid sentence by the 
philosopher, made self-evident by the theologian, 
or carried beyond doubt by a bit of terse logic. God 
never begins by telling us anything. He touches 
us, and it is vain to ask another question until we 
answer that touch. Sooner or later the Hand of 
Mystery lies heavy upon our souls, and in such 
moments it is despair or divinity for most of us. 
In a time like that Christ’s great word was, act. 
Be merciful, gentle, honest; do your duty. That 
must be right; whatever else is uncertain. And 
after that, if we can believe the laws of the human 
heart, the testimony of Christ and the Word of 
God, He never yet led a good man up to a crisis 
and then deserted him.” 


os 


JENNIE LANNING 


OUR years ago Jennig Lanning was a 
little, unknown English girl. Then the 
war came. The war is a test that no 
one can escape—hero or coward, pa- 
triot or grafter. The war is revealing 
the true selves of us all. It revealed 

the truth about the soul of Jennie Lanning. What 

could she do—one single girl—in the face of such 
awful need and agony? Those who know what 

she did do cannot believe that there was ever a 

shadow of doubt or discouragement when she 

asked herself the tremendous question; for it 
































is very clear that Jennie Lanning was of the in- 
vincible company whom no difficulties can daunt. 
How she did it we over here do not know. But 
what she did was to get together the girls of London 
department stores until she had girls enough 
pledged to the work to care for the needy wives 
and children of the men of one entire regiment. 
The “boys” knew about Jennie, of course— 
scores of wives had written them. They went into 
the trenches with her courage making them strong. 


They wanted to tell her something about it—the | 
way they felt about her. So they got together and | 


had a ring made for her from the metal of a Ger- 
man shell. It was to be carried to her by the com- 
mander of the regiment, who was going home on 
leave. 

Jennie never knew about the ring. On the very 
night when the officer reached London there was 
a Zeppelin raid, and Jennie was killed among the 
children for whom she was caring. 

The end? Oh, no; such lives never end! It may 
be that Jennie Lanning’s greatest work has only 
begun. 

The British officer was in New York not long 
ago, and while he was there he asked whether 
anything was being done among the department- 
store girls in America. He was told of the Patri- 
otic League of the Young Women’s Christian 
Association—a league for war-time service. When 
the meaning of the 
league was explained to 





social precedence over the other women depends 
entirely upon her husband’s position in the Rat 
class. Titles of nobility alone do not count when 
they come in contact with a high government posi- 
tion. Now, if a lawyer gets to be about forty years 
old and is not some sort of Rat, his wife begins to 
nag him, and his friends and relatives look at him 
with suspicion. There must be something in his life 
that prevents his obtaining the coveted distinction ; 
and if there is anything in a man’s past, if he has 
shown at any time any spirit of opposition to the 
government, as disclosed by the police registers, 
which are kept written up to date about every 
German citizen, then he has no chance of obtaining 
any of the distinctions that make up so much of the 
social life of Germany. It is a means by which the 
government keeps a far tighter hold on the intel- 
lectual part of the population than it could if it 
used threats of torture and the stake. 

The Social Democrats who of course have de- 
clared themselves against the existing system of 
government and in favor of a republic, can receive 
no distinctions from the government, because they 
dared to lift their voices and pens in criticism of 
the existing order. For them there is the fear of 
the law. Convictions of the crime of lese majesty 
are of almost daily occurrence. At the opening of 
the war an amnesty was granted in many of these 





eases, the ministry of war withdrawing many 


forever, and Lafe knew it. So what did he do but 
gather the crock up and start up the back stairs 
with it, thinkin’ to hide the doughnuts—to hide 
’em away from his own brother, too, if I can get 
you to b’lieve it! 

“It might have gone well ’nough if Lafe hadn’t 
been in sech a hurry to get up and get ’em hid 
*fore the folks could get into the house; that’s 
what made him careless, I s’pose.’T any rate, he’d 
got most to the top of the stairs with the crock 
hugged tight against him when he felt somethin’ 
turn under his foot, and then he and the crock 
both come all the way down the stairs, bumpety- 
bump and whangety-whang—crock and dough- 
nuts and Lafe and all! 

“When the folks out in the yard heard all the 
touse and the sound of the crock breakin’, they put 
into the house, leavin’ the horse half unhitched, 
and found Lafe groanin’ and takin’ on and tryin’ 
to talk and makin’ bad weather of it. Someway 
or other, either on the edge of the stairs or on 
the crock, he’d hit himself a bump in the mouth 
and had fetched away four-five teeth and swelled 
his lips up so’s’t he couldn’t do nothin’ but mum- 
ble. But the broken crock and the open door 
told the story as plain ’sif he’d put it into words, 
and his brother’s wife—a kind of plain-spoken 
woman she was—teased it out of him in time. 

“Well, they stayed the four days, jest as Lafe 

had figgered they would, 
and his sister-in-law set 





him, his reply was: 

“T’d like to have every 
department-store girl in 
this city receive one of 
those buttons as a gift 
from my regiment in 
memory of Jennie Lan- 
ning.” 

So the spirit of Jennie 
Lanning is marching on. 
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THE BELLS OF 
VICTORY 


OR the first time 
F since the beginning 

of the great war, 
after Gen. Haig’s recent 
surprise attack upon the 
enemy, which swept the 
British lines forward so 
far ‘and so fast before 
Cambrai, England cele- 
brated a victory by the 
ringing of bells. Thou- 
sands of doves fluttered 
from their home under 
the eaves as the bells of 
St. Paul’s bade mighty 
London rejoice ; the bells 
of Peterborough Cathe- 
dral, silent for many 
years, awoke to echo 
the note of cheer; other 
cathedrals and noble 
churches in the great 
cities and the ancient 
spires of nestling villages 





1. ‘*Capital idea! I’ve tied Fido with a piece of 
garden hose—gives him more freedom.”” 





3. “Good Fido! Ask for it nicely, old boy. 
Doesn’t it stretch !”’ 


THE ELASTIC TETHER 





4. But he forgot the recoil! 
—Frank R. Gray in the Passing Show. 


2. “Ah! you’ve brought his dinner. Now see how 
far he can stretch his lead.’’ 





the doughnuts on the 
table every meal she was 
there, so they was all 
gone by the time they 
got ready to go home. 

“And the wust of it 
was, from Lafe’s stand- 
p’int, that he’d stove his 
mouth up so’s that he 
couldn’t eat a single 
doughnut. All he could 
do was to set and watch 
’em bein’ et, while he 
himself had to make out 
with spoon victuals. 

* And now, Johnnie,” 
said Mr. Peaslee, “what 
do you think ’bout that? 
Ain’t that wuss’n gettin’ 
a few slivers in your 
hand?” 

But Johnnie, who had 
wriggled out of the old 
man’s arms and was 
now busily putting his 
apples back upon the 
bench, made no answer 
in words. 


ee 


“THE KING IN 
EXILE” 
HE Diaz régime is 
history, and many 
startling events 
have taken place in Mex- 


ico since Don Porfirio’s 
resignation was wrung 








throughout the country 
caught up the peal. 

The British “drive,” ample cause as it afforded 
for celebration, was not comparable to the great 
decisive battles of Waterloo on land and Trafalgar 
on the sea, for which the bells of Britain once 
rang their triumph. Many traditions of those great 


days attach to bells of local renown through- |: 


out the kingdom. The Companion has already, 
early in the war, told how the bells of Chester 
Cathedral spoke impressively the joy of the nation 
in Nelson’s victory and grief for his death, by 
alternating, when the news of Trafalgar came, 
their glorious, wild peals of exultation with a 
single, deep, booming note of woe, tolled solemnly 
by the greatest bell of all. Another English bell 
rang itself to bursting after Waterloo; and now, 
recast, it bears the inscription round its rim, accom- 
panied by the fateful date, “‘I rang the downfall 
of Buonaparte, and broke.” 

In one small English village, tradition relates,. 
it was not the bell, but the old ringer, who suf- 
fered after Waterloo. He was in bed, in the grip 
of his last sickness, when the news arrived; the 
woman in charge of him ran out upon the street 
to gather with her neighbors round the messenger. 
The old man rose, slipped on a few clothes, stole 
out unnoticed and across the road to the church— 
and presently, flung wide to the air from the gray 
old belfry, sounded a peal of triumph. No one 
paused to think who was ringing until the peal 
stopped abruptly with a queer, half note; then the 
people hurried in and found the old ringer uncon- 
scious on the floor. They carried him home and 
put him to bed, but when he recovered conscious- 
ness it was clear that the end was a matter of 
minutes, perhaps hours at most. He knew it, and 
was content; but he asked a promise of the parson, 
who stood by his bedside. At his passing, as he 
knew, the bell, by long-established custom, would 
toll the number of his years: eighty-five mournful 
notes on this day of rejoicing. He would not have 
it. 

“Parson,” he begged, “dunnot let en toll for I. 
I be dyin’ to-day because o’ joy, parson; dunnot 
let en toll! Ring eighty-five, but ring en a peal o’ 
joy.” 

So when, at sunset, the old man passed indeed, 
the bells, which had been for some hours silent, 
burst forth again in a clamor of musical joy; and 
the villagers, with a sober pride in their stanch 
old ringer, counted as they listened—eighty-five. 
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“RATS” OF VARIOUS DEGREES 


NE of the most successful ways of disciplin- 
ing the German people, says former Ambas- 
sador Gerard in My Four Years in Germany, 

is by the Rat system. Rat means councilor, and is 
a title of honor given to anyone who has attained 
a certain measure of success or standing in his 


chosen bisiness or profession. For example, a‘ 


business man is made a commerce Rat; a lawyer, 
a justice Rat; a doctor, a sanitary Rat; an archi- 
tect or builder, a building Rat; a keeper of the 
archives, an archive Rat; and so on. They are cre- 
ated in this way: first, a man becomes a plain Rat; 
later, he becomes a secret Rat, or privy councilor; 
still later, a secret court Rat, and later still, a 
wirklicher, or really and truly secret court Rat, to 
which may be added the title of “excellency,” 
which puts the man at the head of the Rat ladder. 

The system works insidiously. By German cus- 
tom, the woman always carries the husband’s title. 
The wife of a successful builder is known as Mrs. 
Really-Truly-Secret-Court-Building Rat, and her 





prosecutions against citizens who were waiting 
their trial in jail because they had dared to speak 
disrespectfully of the army. 
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MR. PEASLEE REBUKES SELFISHNESS 


ITTLE Johnnie Brayley, Caleb Peaslee’s ten- 
year-old nephew, had gathered a dozen 
“high-top” sweetings from the orchard and 

had spread them out temptingly upon the rough 
bench, and now he invited Mr. Peaslee’s attention 
to them. 

“pon’t those apples look pretty nice, Uncle 
Caleb?” he asked proudly. “And I guess they’ll 
taste pretty nice, too. I guess I’ll eat the biggest 
one first, and then the next biggest, and then —” 

Just at that moment the sound of small feet 
crunching the gravel made him halt, and with one 
movement he swept the apples from sight behind 
the bench. 

“It’s Neddie!”’ he whispered to his uncle. ‘And 
if he sees ’em he’ll want some of ’em—most of ’em, 
too. He paused to examine his small hand anx- 
iously. “I guess I got some splinters in when I 
rubbed it on the bench. Can’t you get ’em out with 
your jackknife, Uncle Caleb, please?” 

Mr. Peaslee took his small nephew on his knee 
and opened his knife. 

“When I was a young man and worked over 
Dedham way, Nudd,” he said, talking over his 
shoulder to an old man who sat behind him, “there 
was aman there that was kind of narrer and self- 
guardin’— Lafe Stott, his name was. He wasn’t 
noways a likable kind of critter, for he was always 
wantin’ the best of all there was goin’, and the 
biggest piece, too, and a man like that ain’t likely 
to have many friends, I’ve noticed.” 

Johnnie’s head was bent, but Mr. Peaslee could 
see the roundness of his cheek and the flush that 
was not caused by the pain of the splinters. 

“This Lafe Stott,” continued Mr. Peaslee cheer- 
fully, ‘‘was a master hand for doughnuts, and his 
mother, that was keeping house for him, for all 
she was an old lady over seventy, could make 
dretful nice doughnuts—sugar ones and m’lasses 
and round ones with holes and the twisted kind, 
too. She was always fryin’ ’em up for Lafe, and 
this time I’m tellin’ you ’bout she was goin’ away 
for a few days, to Brewer, so she cooked up a lot 
of ’em for him,—a five-gallon crock full,—and they 
sot jest inside the butt’ry, close by where the stairs 
went up into the shed chamber. 

“After she got ’em all cooked and the other 
things ready to last him, off she went to Brewer 
with Lafe, and he left her there and come home 
alone. Mebbe he et some of the doughnuts that 
night and the next mornin’ for breakfast,” said 
Mr. Peaslee meditatively, “but if he did those were 
all he got—and all on ’count of bein’ stingy. 

‘“‘Lafe went out to work in the field in the fore- 
noon, and ’long to’rds ten o’clock he felt ’sif a 
drink of water and a doughnut’d taste kind of good 
to him, so he come to the house and drawed a 
pitcher of cool water from the well and was jest 
goin’ into the butt’ry after some doughnuts when 
he heard the sound of wheels out in the yard, and 
there was his brother and his wife and their little 
boy drivin’ up to the barn; they’d come ‘all the 
way from Ellsworth, and Lafe knew they’d stay 
four-five days, anyway, after comin’ so far. 

“He hadn’t more’n had that thought ’fore he 
had another —’bout the doughnuts this time. A 
five-gallon crock full of doughnuts ain’t goin’ to 
last four people, and one of ’em a hungry boy, 





from him, but he remains 
a vivid figure to all who 
knew him in power; and 
an infinitely pathetic one to those who, like Mrs. 
Nelson O’Shaughnessy, saw him after his down- 
fall. In Diplomatic Days she describes her last 
meeting with ‘‘the king in exile.” 

On my way back to Mexico on the Espagne, in 
September, 1913, she says, I was sitting idly watch- 
ing the Spanish shore off Santander. There were 
some Syrians on board suspected of quién sabe 
what disease, and we were not allowed to go 
ashore to visit the old town. About four o’clock 
we saw a small launch approaching. In it were 
Don Porfirio, Dofia Carmen and Don Porfirio’s 
daughter, Dofia Amada, whom they were bringing 
to the ship, which was crowded with Mexicans 
who were returning in the expectation that Huerta 
would pacify the country. At the news that ‘‘the 
grand old man” was in the launch there was a 
rush for the railing. 

Don Porfirio could not come on board on account 
of the quarantine. It was a tragic moment when 
he took his daughter in his arms, and many eyes 
filled with tears as she tore herself from him and 
came hurriedly up the gangway. Farewells were 
waved as the launch turned toward the land. Don 
Porfirio, upright, majestic, motionless, had his 
eyes fixed on the ship with its prow toward Mexico. 
Who would, if he could, have searched the heart 
of this illustrious, once-powerful old man, now in 
“the fell clutch of circumstance” ? 

As long as I live his figure will be to me the sign 
and symbol of homesickness as he stood on the 
small launch, with his head bared under the bril- 
liant sky, and the bright spot of his red necktie 
accenting the whiteness of his hair, watching with 
longing eyes the ship turned toward the land of 
his birth. 
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UNWELCOME COURTESY 


LITTLE story called Miss Batt’s Responsi- 

bilities, which we recently published in 

The Companion, has reminded one of our 

subscribers of a real happening in the Southern 
town where she lives. 

A citizen of the town died and left a widow who 
was deeply stricken with grief. It was her habit 
to drive about, heavily veiled, in a deep phaeton, 
drawn by an aged horse of sedate habits. One day 
this horse, attached to the phaeton, was to be seen 
standing unhitched in front of a shop. Suddenly 
he began to move off, and a gentleman who was 
passing promptly halted him, backed him to the 
curb, and tied him to the hitching post. Fancy the 
consternation of this kind friend when, hearing a 
muffled voice raised in protest from the depths of 
the phaeton, he looked more closely and discov- 
ered the grief-stricken widow sunk in its gloomy 
recesses and so shrouded in weeds, with a thick 
crape veil over her face, that she was virtually 
one with its black cushions. 
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NOTHING ALARMING 


GROCER who lost his German assistant when 
A war broke out engaged in his place a small 
boy. Two or three days later the grocer was 
very much surprised to find the following myste- 
rious words chalked on a biscuit box: 
“Puff, puff—draw up—puff—draw up, draw up.” 
He began to worry lest his late assistant had 
been a spy, but the new clerk allayed his fears. 
“It’s all right, sir,” said the boy. ‘‘Don’t worry! 
That’s only the Marseillaise on the harmonica.” 
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THE BIRTHDAY TOP 


BY NANCY BYRD TURNER 


OSALIE was busy getting ready for two 
R birthdays at once, her own and her 

cousin Hugh’s, both of which fell on 
September 5. The party was to be held this 
year at Hugh’s house, but Rosalie was to wear 
a new dress and cut the frosted cake that would 
be decorated with ten green candles and eight 
pink ones. The dress had not been made yet, 
but the silk slip to be worn under it needed 
only one more trying on. 

As she stood at the sewing-room window, 
waiting for the fitting, she held up her present 
for Hugh, a red-and-yellow top, and looked it 
over lovingly. As she twirled it in the bright 
sunlight she was surprised to hear a voice call 
to her from the street. 

The voice came from a shabby little boy, 
who stood peering at Rosalie through the 
gate. ‘‘What are you looking at?’’ he said. 
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THE THREE PIGS 


BY ALMINA BLOSSOM 





There ana three pigs behind the 
arn ; 
They squealed, “We'll have a 
oO loay had ly tail 
ne piggy had a curly tail, 
And one a dirty face; 
And one was just the hungriest pig 
That rooted round the place. 


DRAWINGS BY CORNELIA MORRISON 








A HORRID RAIL CAUGHT AND HELD THE 
LITTLE PIG 


So off they started to the field, 
All grunting as they ran; 
To get into the clover lot — 
hat was their little plan. 
But troubles fell upon them fast 
Before the race began; 


For when they scrambled through 
the fence, 
There was a horrid rail 
That caught and held the little pig 
That had the curly tail. 


In vain he tried to agg away, 
And loudly did 


e wail. 








HE WALLOWED THERE THROUGH ALL 
THE SUMMER DAY 


And then there was a muddy ditch 
That ran beside the way. 

The pig that had a dirty face 
Fell in, and there he lay. 

It was so nice, he wallowed there 
Through all the summer day. 


And then the hungry piggy saw 
A pan of milk near by; 
He pushed his snout far in and 
drank 
Until the pan was dry; 
And then went back and had a nap 
Within his cosy sty. 








THE HUNGRY PIGGY SAW A PAN OF MILK 


That is the story of the race 
he piggies tried to run. 
Perhaps upon some other day 
They’ll have another one; 
For each declares, had all gone well, 
He surely would have won. 





Rosalie was surprised, but she answered at 
once, ‘‘Why, I am looking at this top.’’ 

The boy unlatched the gate and came in 
slowly. ‘‘Girls don’t play with tops!’’ he called. 
‘*Boys do!’’ He edged nearer and nearer. 

Rosalie leaned out of the window. ‘‘It is for 
my cousin Hugh’s birthday,’’ she told him. 
‘*‘We have the same birthday. My party dress 
is to be white with pink dots, over a pink-silk 
slip. If there’s money enough in my bank, I’m 
going to buy a string of pink beads to wear 
with it.’’ 

‘“The top is red and yellow, in stripes,’’ said 
the little boy, who by this time was under the 
window. His eyes were fixed steadily on 
Hugh’s present. 

‘*T don’t know how to spin it,’’ Rosalie said. 

‘* Ho, that’s easy enough!’’ the boy an- 
sweéred. 

Rosalie thought that it might be a good plan 
to find out who he was. ‘‘My name’s Rosalie 
Brooke,’’ she said. ‘‘What’s yours?’’ 

‘*Link,’’ was the answer. ‘‘Say, I’m coming 
in and show you how to spin that top.’’ 

He opened the front door and came down the 
hall and into the sewing room, a brown, plain- 
looking little boy, but fairly neat. He took the 
top out of Rosalie’s hand gently but firmly 
and asked for some string. 

The string was kept in the hall closet, and 
Rosalie ran to get a piece; but before she had 
gone halfway she heard voices at the top of 
the stairs. She ran back to the sewing room. 

‘*My mother and my sister, Claire,are coming 
to try my slip on me,’’ she said. ‘‘They’ll be 
surprised to find you here. ’’ 

Then she ran back. Now, if mother and 
Claire would only turn at the foot of the 
steps and go the other way! But no, they 
kept straight on. 

‘*Come along, Rosalie,’’ said Claire. ‘‘We 
are ready for you.’’ 

Rosalie followed slowly; at the side of the 
door she paused fora moment. It would surely 
seem very strange to mother and Claire to find 
an odd-looking, unknown little boy playing in 
the front room. But they were talking calmly 
about the party dress, as if nothing had 
happened at all. She went in slowly. There 
was not a sign of a boy to be seen. Where 
could he be? And where was Hugh’s birth- 
day top? , 

As they stood her on a chair and pulled the 
slip over her curls, she could hardly keep back 
the tears. The boy must have jumped out of 
the window, she thought, and he must have 
taken the top with him. Mother and Claire 
were so busy fitting her, with a pat here and 
a pin there, that they did not notice for some 
time how quiet she was. 

‘*PDon’t you feel well, dear?’’ her mother 
asked after a while. 

‘*Yes, mother,’’ said Rosalie; but there was 
a lump in her throat, and she shut her eyes. 

Presently she opened them wide. It seemed 
to her that she could hear a queer rustling 
somewhere in the room, but although she 
looked round she could see nothing. 

After that there was silence; then the rus- 
tling began again. 

‘*There’s a mouse in this room,’’ mother 
said. ‘‘I must bait a trap.’’ 

Suddenly a curious, soft singing began over 
in the corner with the curtained shelf. They all 
looked at one another and then at the corner. 
Rosalie’s eyes began to grow as big as saucers. 

All at once, before anyone could say a word, 
a small object came gliding out from under the 
curtain straight toward them. Claire jumped 
to her feet with a little shriek. ‘‘There’s the 
mouse, now!’’ she cried. 

But in another instant they saw what it 


really was. Rosalie jumped up and down and | 


clapped her hands; she was too happy to 
wonder. But mother and Claire were too much 
surprised to speak; they could only stare. 

Rosalie waited a moment while the top 
waltzed and sang round the chair, and then she 
climbed down and ran across to the corner. 
She pulled the curtains apart, and there sat 
Link, his hands over his face, peeping through 
his fingers. 

‘*‘T didn’t mean to!’’ he said. ‘‘I hid, and 
then it just went to spinning before I knew it.’’ 

When the older people understood they were 
very kind to Link. Mother patted his shoulder 
and Claire brought him some cookies. Rosalie 
stood by holding the top. 

When he started to go she shook hands with 
him. ‘‘ What color is your own top?’’ she 
asked. 

Link shook his black head. ‘‘Never had a 
top in my life,’’ he answered. 

‘*Oh!’’ said Rosalie. She thought hard for 
a second or two, then she looked at her mother. 
‘*T don’t need the beads,’’ she said. ‘‘I can 
wear my old locket just as well as not, and 
I can buy Hugh another top.’’ 

Mother understood, and smiled. In some way 











THERE WAS A LUMP IN HER THROAT, AND SHE SHUT HER EYES 


Link understood, too, for he held out both 
hands. Rosalie put the top into them. 
‘*You area wonderful top spinner, ’’ she said. 
‘*Ho!l’’ said Link. ‘‘You ought to see me 
spin this top when I ain’t behind a curtain!’’ 


oe 
ARBOR DAY 


BY ANNETTE WYNNE 


Friendly tree, this is your day, 

So we'll stop our work and play 
And talk of you, 

And all the good things that you do. 


Standing still and quiet there, 
Sending branches into air, 
Making pleasant shade around, 
Delving far beneath the ground, 
Holding ever safe from harm 
Little nests within your arm, 
Standing firmly where you are, 
Reaching up to touch a star, 
Growing, working, just as I, 
Seeking God within the sky. 


ees 
AT THE SAND BANK 


BY CLAYTON H. ERNST 


ONELY indeed was Thaddeus Quacken- 
.. bush. Moreover, he was feeling un- 
happy because Ted Burns and Joe 

Rice, the two boys who lived nearest him, 
had laughed at his name and had called it 
‘*funny.’’ It made him still more lonely and 
unhappy to see what Ted and Joe were doing. 
He was standing behind a pine tree watching 
them make their sand-cave house, and all the 
while he was thinking how lucky they were 
to have such short little names as Joe and Ted. 

That very week Thaddeus and the rest of 
the Quackenbush family had moved to their 
new home in Thornton, and it did not seem to 
be easy to make friends. The first day, when 
Thaddeus tried to play with Ted and Joe, this 
is what they had said: 

‘*You’re smaller than we are, and you’ve 
got a funny name, Thaddeus Quackenquack, 
so we can’t play with you.’’ 

‘*It isn’t Quackenquack!’’ cried Thaddeus ; 
but Ted and Joe had run away, and now they 
were making a house in the sand bank and 
having a great deal of fun. From his hiding 
place behind the tree Thaddeus could see them 
digging a square hole straight into the bank 
five feet below the top, and could hear their 
shouts of laughter as they threw shovelfuls of 
sand behind them. How he envied those two 
short-named boys! 

The sand-cave house was nearly done now. 
Ted and Joe could almost stand up in it, 
and from the opening in front to the back 
it was so long that when the two diggers lay 





down to rest inside only their legs as far as 
their knees showed outside. 

Thaddeus was feeling so sad that he stopped 
peeping round the edge of the tree and rested 
his head against the rough pine bark. Tears 
glistened on his dark eyelashes when he looked 
toward the sand house again. 

Ted and Joe were lying on their stomachs, 
digging with sharp sticks, and Thaddeus could 
tell. from the way they kicked their legs that 
they were having a good time. 

Suddenly there was a peculiar sound, and 
the boy behind the tree jumped. The roof of 
the sand house had caved in and buried Ted 
and Joe! He could see their four legs sticking 
out and kicking, kicking, kicking as hard as 
they could kick. It was as if those legs said, 
‘*Help, help, help, before we smother!’’ 

Thaddeus ran from behind his tree like a 
deer and, seizing one pair of legs, began to pull 
with all his might; but he could not budge 
them. Then he picked up a shovel and threw 
the sand back shovelful after shovelful behind 
him for half a minute. Again he seized that 
pair of legs, and this time he pulled out a 
gasping, frightened boy. It was Ted. 

Without waiting for Ted to help him, Thad- 
deus took hold of Joe’s legs, which were now 
moving very feebly as if their owner had given 
up hope. He pulled and pulled, and at last out 
of the sand came Joe, taking quick breaths of 
air like a fish on the bank of a stream. 

The two diggers sat near the ruins of their 
house. Sand was in their hair and down 
their necks; sand was in their ears and in their 
mouths; it covered them from head to toe; but 
as soon as they had got their breath they 
grinned at Thaddeus. 

‘*You’re not very big, but you can pull like 
everything, ’’ said Ted. 

‘*We won’t call you Quackenquack any 
more,’’ said Joe. ‘‘We’ll call you Thad.’’ 

‘¢We’ll build another house in a safer place, 
where it won’t cave in!’’ cried Ted. ‘‘Come 
on, Thad; you help us!’’ 

“‘T’ll run and get my shovel,’’ said Thad; 
and he dashed away with a feeling of great 
happiness, for all in a moment he had gained 
two good friends and a nickname. 


ee 
AN APRIL FOOL 


BY ANNA M. PRATT 


Miss Prim walked out in a brand-new gown, 

And the rain came dashing, driving down— 
Heigh-ho! for an April fool! 

So home she went with speed to use 

Umbrella, cloak and overshoes. 

But soon such burning rays she felt 

She thought her very bones would melt— 
Heigh-ho! for an April fool! 
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Genuine saving 
with Ideal heat 
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A housein which waste 


and wear are lightly re- 
garded is never a happy 
home. Domestic peace 
and family progress 
demand genuine 
economy. 


Permanent heating 
outfits, with heat con- 
trolled for each room 
at lowest fuel cost, are 
guaranteed only by 


[\NERICAN [DEAL 


Phone your local dealer to- 
day for estimate to put 
IDEAL heating in your 
building at once. 


IDEAL Boilers are fitted with 
automatic regulators which stop 
all fuel waste by constant con- 
trol of draft and check dampers. 
Besides, fuel is saved by turning 
off radiators in any room where 
warmth is not needed steadily. 


Heats most—burns less 
—lasts longest 


There is no continuing heating value in 
thin sheet-iron and tin equipments, for 
their short life makes them costly, and 
the forced over-heating of one or two 
rooms in the effort to drive needed 
heat to exposed rooms makes them 
fuel wasteful, as well as being un- 
healthful agents. 

IDEAL - AMERICAN heating outfits 
will wear for a century or more; require 
no annual over-hauling to keep in 
order. Consider low cost of upkeep and 
absence of repairs, with the fact that 
our outfits increase rental and sales 
values—and you will see that the out- 
fit is more than a choice —it’s a big 
paying investment. 


Easily put in OLD 
buildings 


Put a new heart into your home— 
which is ideal heating. Our book- 
lets (mailed free) and special in- 
formation will be worth your while 
—put you under no obligation to 
buy. Act now! 





An unfailing Cleaner 


Ask for catalog of ARCO 

WAND Vacuum Cleaner 

with iron suction pipe run- 

ning to each floor. Sold 

on Easy Payments. 
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AMERICAN RADIATOR (OMPANY 


Showrooms and Warehouses in all large cities 
Write Department 30 
816-822 S. Michigan Ave. CHICAGO 
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TO CRACK 


1, FATHER’S AGE PUZZLE 


The combined ages of father, mother and daugh- 


ter amount to eighty years; and mother’s age is just 
three times that of daughter. When the three ages 
combined amount to one hundred and ten, mother 
will be just twice as old as daughter. Now, what is 
father’s age? 


2. RIDDLE 


I climb and climb, I mount and mount, 
But, once atop the hi . 

I’m at the bottom, strange ue say, 
And climbing upward still. 


For all my twists and — my turns, 
And all my running by, 

No man has seen me move an inch. 
Now what strange thing am I? 


3. CHARADES 


7 first may be the left or right; 

iy second through the water darts; 

My whole lies fair before the sight 
Of one who on a journey starts. 


My first speeds off along the way; 

My second dies in slow decay ; 

My whole within the garden grows, 
You’ll not mistake it for a rose. 

My first, a bird of gentle kind; 

My second always goes behind ; 

My whole you do with skill and care 
To make a joint that’s smooth and fair. 


4. A TANGRAM PUZZLE 





Here is an interesting specimen of Chinese tan- 
rams, that Oriental pastime which is said to have 
een played i in the Flowery Kingdom centuries and 


centuries ago. 
osed of seven sections. These seven 


You will see that the parrot is com- 
ieces have 


een cut out of a square, and it is with these seven 


magic pieces that the Chinese tangram artist claims 
he Lg construct a caricature of any object in the 
wor 


The fox is likewise a tangram figure, made up 


*« * * * * 


(a) Cross words: 


of the same seven pieces that construct the parrot. 
Dissect the parrot into its seven parts by cutting 
on the white lines, and with those seven pieces see 
how long it will take to produce the fox. 


5. CENTRAL ACROSTICS 
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a puzzling question, to talk 


idly, a fruit, a small marine creature, and a part 
of a bicycle; central word: a kind of food. 


(b) Cross words: a contest, a month, a whip, a 
hy and to fasten; central word: an old silver 


(c) Cross words: a science, a weakness, an open 


space, a bird, bright; 
weapon. 


central word: an ancient 


6. HIDDEN-LETTER PUZZLE 


My first is in cake, but not in wine. 

My second’s in four, but not in nine. 

My third is in Helen, but not in Jack. 

My fourth is in screw, but is not in tack. 
My fifth is in tree, but not in plant. 

My sixth is in mother, but not in aunt. 
My seventh’s in violet, but not in rose. 
My eighth is in arm, but is not in nose. 
My ninth is in cat, but never in dog. 

My tenth is in stick, but is not in log. 
Eleventh’s in onion, but never in beet. 
Twelfth is in cushion, but is not in seat. 
My whole—we are tol id—if persevered in, 
Will effectually help us this great war to win. 


XXXXX 7. CENTRAL ACROSTIC 
xxXxXx 

XxXKxx Cross words: a step, a way for travel, 
XxXxx atree, complete, to hate; central word: 
XxxXxx a planet. 
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Answers to Puzzles in March 7 Issue 


1. Easel, lathe, peony, larch, faker—stork. Fagot, 


boron, booty, rawl, *putty— zroat. 


Defer, 
coign, ferry, huteh, fohat—firth. 


. Emigrant. a Midshipman. Kinder- 


garten. Pedes 


. Cock-swain. Dot-ter-el. Del-e-gate. 
. Riddle. 
. 1. Baby — Ay ay altos baboon. 2. Turkey — 


key + keg + g—egg = Turk. 3. Oven—o + 
ice = Venice. 
My country, ’tis of thee, 


Sweet land of lib 
Of thee I sing. 

Little drops of water, 
Little grains of sand, 

Make the mighty ocean 
And the pleasant land. 


erty, 


. Pale, pearl. Lop, — Great, garnet. Dealer, 


emerald. Lyre, eryl. Gate, agate. 


. Palmy, death, rumor, grief, prank, Lamia. 
. Boston. Alabama. 


10. Peace. 



























Boys, make this 
simple test 


HERE, boys, is a simple test which shows why the 


OMT OU 





COASTER BRAKE 


has dronze ‘brake shoes’ and why these make 
the MORROW a better, surer coaster. brake. 


Slide a piece of smooth hard instant control of your bicycle. Other 
wood along the top ofatable,  "€asons_why you should have a 
Slides easily, doesn’t it? Now MORROW are: 

take a soft rubber eraser and ASG BRAKING Sunrace 
attempt to do the same thing. 


ing surface of 6 3-10 sq. in.—much larger 
than that of other brakes. Thus the MOR- 
ROW has greater braking power. 


EVEN BRAKING POWER 


The ‘drum’ of the MORROW expands 
equally from both ends. Thus the braking 
power is distributed evenly and equally 
over the entire inner surface of the hub, 
eliminating twists and side-swing. No 
other brake has the braking power so 
evenly distributed. 


PosITIVE FORWARD DRIVE 
The minute you press forward on the 


pedals you move forward with a MOR- 

ROW. It responds instantly to every wish. 
Coasts WITHOUT FRICTION 

The greater the number of ball bearings in 

a coaster brake the more easily it coasts. 

The MORROW has more ball bearings 


than any other brakes, so-coasts more 
easily. 


Inthe first case you are placing 
wood against wood. And since the two 
materials are of equal hardness, there 
is little ‘gripping’ or friction, and the 
one slides over the other easily. 


The rubber, however, being 
softer than the wood ‘takes hold’ of 
it, and will not slide easily. 


When you back-pedal a MORROW 
the ‘drum’ inside the hub is forced to 
expand. This brings the dvonze brake 
shoes into direct contact with the steel 
inner surface of the hub. Being bronze, 
these brake shoes are tough and dura- 
ble yet softer than the steel inner sur- 
face of the hub. For this reason, they 
‘take hold’ smoothly and surely and 
keep hold—giving you positive and 


STRONG AND STURDY 
All working parts unusually substantial. 
Stand the hardest wear. 

INSPECTIONS AND TESTS 
Ninety-five separate inspections, followed 
by a rigorous final test of the completed 


brake, guarantee perfect service from 
every MORROW. 





Demand the sturdy, efficient, dependable MORROW on your next bicycle. 


ECLIPSE MACHINE COMPANY 


ELMIRA, NEW YORK 








They’ T Envy You 


**Where’d you get the new bike?” they’ll ask when 
you go spinning by with your o/d bike all spick- 
and-span and shiny. 


3-in-One Oil 


really does mak cl a j am lik Lubricates the 
a: pot Ne ~ poliabes th the nickeled and rand 
parts—prevents rust and As = 


This high uality oil is bet for guns, fishing reels 
and roller s ates too. Keeps all light mechanisms 
in perfect working — 

Try Steno fe for baseball mitts and gloves. Sete 
and preserves the leather—makes "em hold the 


Sold * all stores in 50c, 25c and 15c bottles; also in 
_ 25¢ Handy Oil Cans. 
Generous sample of 3-in-One Oil and 


FRE Dictionary of Uses. Write us a postal. 
hree-in-One Oil Co., 165 AIB. Broadway, N.Y. 


START A STAMP COLLECTION ||(@q7-¥- 3-2 BESS 
wae TO YOUR ORDER 15¢ AND UP 


100 Different Stamps—and Album 50c. Either pin ltutrated made with any 8 tettora 


Here’s just your chance to start a postage stamp by and or twe esters enamel. 

collection—100 erent stamps— ‘4 pono niate 1 'on “3 ;e%. yg my 

different country—and a fine pocket aan —— designs in our 1918 catalog. 
ALL FOR 50 CENTS 


wd 4% pow aed for free copy. 
The album contains spaces for hundreds of stamps— 4 py Vly prt oe a 
just the one to start with, before you need a more ex- BASTIAN BROS. CO., 420 Blag., N.Y. 
pensive one. Don’t let this opportunity go by! Write 


us now, and when you do so, ask us to send you some AA A A A A we. 
Use Cuticura Soap 


Approval Sheets 
To Clear Y our Skin 


These sheets contain a selection of stamps from which 
All druggiste; fore Ointment 2% & 50, Taloum 25. 
“Guticura, Dept. B, Boston." 






















fe 














fore you buy them. 
Send your name and address, with the permission of 
your parent or guardian—if you are under 2i—and we 
will at once place you on our “‘approval service’’ list. 
lay NEW ENGLAND STAMP —* 


= choose the ones you want for your collection. 
Sample each free of 
7 Washington St., Dept. B, Boston, 
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THE ba gin & COMPANION is an illus- 

weekly paper for all the family. 

{i subscription price is $2.00 a year, in advance, 

including postage prepaid to any address in the 

United States, $2.25 to Voge, and ae to foreign 

countries. Entered at the Post ffice, Boston, 
Mass., as second-class matter. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber 

Payment for The Companion when sent by 
Tail, should be by Post Money Order or 

press Money Order. When ae ° these can 
be procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Upon the zooeins of money by us, the 
date after the address on the next issue of your 
paper, which shows ‘when the subscription expires, 
will be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Lattere should be addressed and orders made payable 
r) 
PERRY MASON COMPANY 


The Youth’s Companion 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 








EYESTRAIN 
F YESTRAIN is a very frequent cause of 





discomfort, of nervous disorders, and, 
if we are to believe certain ophthalmol- 
ogists, of actual disease, not only of 
the eyes but also of other parts of the 
body. Eyestrain is not the same thing 
as poor eyesight. It may, indeed, be caused by the 
latter, but it often exists when the eyes are as 
nearly perfect as they ever can be. It is merely, 
as the name implies, a fatigue of the muscles of 
the eye—either of those that move the eye from 
side to side and up and down or of those in the 
eye itself that are concerned in changing the focus 
of the crystalline lens in order to get a clear image. 

The most common cause of eyestrain is some 
defect of vision, especially farsightedness or astig- 
matism; but it may come from using the eyes in a 
poor light, from work that requires rapid changes 
of focus, like copying stenographic notes, or from 
overuse of the eyes when the patient is anemic 
or is convalescing from a severe illness. In the 
latter condition you cannot walk a long distance 
ordoany muscular work without becoming greatly 
fatigued, and the muscles of the eyes are weak 
just as those of the legs and the body are; they 
also become tired when they are overused. A con- 
valescent sometimes complains because he is not 
permitted to read all day long, but he should re- 
member that the strain of constant reading is 
likely to retard convalescence and even to injure 
his eyes permanently. 

The eye that is only slightly defective is most 
liable to eyestrain, forit constantly attempts to 
overcome the defect and to force clear vision, 
whereas the eye that has very bad sight can make 
no correction unaided by glasses, and therefore 
does not attempt to overcome its defect and suffers 
from no strain. For that reason, also, symptoms of 
eyestrain sometimes appear for the first time when 
a person puts on glasses to correct a high degree 
of astigmatism. Unless the correction is absolute, 
which it cannot always be, the patient will in- 
stinctively try to make it perfect by forcing the 
muscles of accommodation. 

The symptoms of eyestrain are varied. A com- 
mon symptom is congestion, or inflammation of the 
edges of the eyelids; not infrequently that goes on 
to the formation of a stye. Headache, especially an 
evening headache, is one of the most frequent re- 
sults of eyestrain ; eye ache, coming on early in the 
day, as soon as one begins to use the eyes, is not 
uncommon. Indigestion that does not yield to diet- 
ing and drugs sometimes disappears as if by magic 
when eyestrain is corrected. 

Eyestrain cannot always be corrected merely 
by fitting the eyes with the proper glasses, for it 
may be that the underlying cause is systemic, 
and that the treatment calls for tonics, good feed- 
ing, and rest from overwork and worry. 
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VIRGINIA NEWBOLD, SLACKER 


GAIN and again while Miss Rathbone 
was speaking one face caught her at- 
tention. It was a handsome face, and 
it revealed possibilities of power, but 
the eyes were full ‘of a smouldering 
resentment. It puzzled Miss Rathbone. 

She had met selfish and indifferent and unawak- 

ened women, but never before had she met that 

sullen resentfulness. It surprised her to find the 
girl waiting when the meeting was over. As soon 
as she could she turned to her. 

“TI wanted to tell you,’ the girl cried, “that I 
have set my heart on going to France! I was going 
with my college unit for reconstruction work. And 
then the family wouldn’t let me.” 

“It was a disappointment, I know,” the speaker 
said sympathetically. 

The girl flared into anger. “Disappointment! It 
was so smali—that’s what humiliates me. A8 if 
this were a time to think in terms of one’s family, 
or even one’s country! It’s the whole world we 
belong to—or should!” 

‘But surely,’’ Miss Rathbone responded, “there 
is plenty of work—oh, an overwhelming amount of 
work—to be done everywhere!” 

“I suppose,” the girl cried scornfully, ‘“‘you mean 
knitting! Or perhaps putting up string beans or 
tomatoes!” 

Something happened then to Miss Rathbone— 
something that made her eyes flash and brought a 
crisp note into her voice that startled the girl. 

‘Will you tell me your name?” she asked. 

“Virginia Newbold.” 

“Well, Virginia Newbold, I am going to say 
something to you straight out. It will probably 
make you angry, but as you will never see me 
again that need make no difference. I am going to 
tell you the truth about yourself. You say your 
family are narrow—that they are not world cit- 
izens. I don’t know anything about that, but I 
know that Virginia Newbold is not a world citizen 
—yet. If she were, she would realize that America 
is a part of the world as much as France. She 
would realize that right here in her own city there 
are boys and girls who need help as much as the 
sorrowful children of France and Belgium. She 
would realize that the children of the world will 
have to carry on the world’s work in a few years, 
and that work for any child who needs it is work 


























for the world. She would not pick and choose— 
and sulk. She would put herself heart and soul 
into the work close at hand. She has been refused 
a commission; very well, then, she would fight as 
a private—and no private should fight better than 
she.” 

The girl was looking at her with startled eyes, 
and a deep color was burning in her face. Abruptly, 
without a word, she turned away. 

Miss Rathbone gravely watched her go. Would 
she see? 
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A FAITHFUL GUARDIAN 


CONTRIBUTOR to the Canadian Magazine 
tells the story of a mounted-police scout 
who was sent with a dispatch to one of the 

smaller outposts at the foot of the Canadian 
Rockies. It was toward spring, when the midday 
sun thaws the surface of the snow and the night 
frosts harden the melted crusts to a glare of ice 
as dazzlingly bright as the blinding flash of sun- 
light from polished steel. The thaw had crusted 
the trail, and the scout had to keep a sharp eye on 
the way to prevent himself from losing the path 
altogether. Suddenly the midday sun developed 
extraordinary hues. Magenta, purple and black 
patches began to dance on the snow, alternated 
with wheels and rockets of fire. Then the world 
became black altogether, although the man knew, 
of course, that it was broad day. He had become 
snow-blind. 

The only thing to do was to give the horse the 
bit. The horse stood stock-still, and by that the 
scout knew that he had lost the trail altogether, 
for the broncho would have followed any visible 
path. He wheeled the horse about, but it still re- 
fused to move; and the man inferred that the crust 
of ice had been so hard that in passing over it they 
had left no visible trail. That night the trooper 
slept under saddle blankets with the faithful horse 
standing sentry. 

For five days the policeman wandered blindly 
over the prairie, losing all count of time, eating 
snow to quench his thirst and sleeping in the holes 
that the horse had pawed through the ice crust to 
the grass underneath. The man was now too weak 
to mount and to keep the saddle. As a last hope the 
thought struck him that if he unsaddled his horse 
and turned it loose it might find its way back to 
the fort and so notify his friends that he was lost. 
He removed the saddle, but the faithful creature 
refused to leave the man lying on the snow, and 
stood over him in spite of all his efforts to drive it 
away. The pathetic scene enacted by these two, 
the half-dead man and the affectionate horse, was 
witnessed on the sixth day by a mail carrier who 
found the pair. The trooper was severely frozen, 
but both he and his horse lived to follow many 
another trail. 
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AN UNAPPRECIATIVE WIFE 


PIRIDON, a Yakut whom Mr. I. V. Shklov- 
S sky met in the course of his Siberian travels, 

wished to learn to read. He had a good 
memory, and his relatives, except his wife, Oucha- 
pine, marveled at his cleverness. Ouchapine, how- 
ever, had no great opinion of the talents of her 
husband and, according to Mr. Shklovsky’s book, 


In Far Northeast Siberia, invariably addressed | 


him as “fool.” 

“‘How can you learn anything, you fool? Do you 
think you can do anything with your brains?” she 
asked mockingly when her husband was endeav- 
oring to penetrate the sacred mysteries of A and 
B. But the time came when Spiridon could exult. 
He had learned a few letters. 

“Well, Ouchapine, am I a fool? Very well. Be it 
so. But you, clever one, what is that? You don’t 
know? Ha! ha! ha! But I know. That is ‘A’.” In 
order to utter the sound he opened his mouth like 
a shark. But it was not easy to crush his wife. 

“You were always a fool, and you still are a fool. 
What is there to boast of in that? A? Well, let it 
be A; now I know it, too!” 

“Tell me, can you read all these books?” Spiri- 
don inquired curiously of Mr. Shklovsky as they 
sat one day drinking tea. “Can you read this small 
one and this big one?’’ And he pointed to a large 
dictionary. ‘‘Say, what are they all about? Are 
there any Yakuts in your country? No? Then who 
chops wood for you, and who brings frozen cream, 
and how much paper have you? Can you read as 
well as the clerk at Ouloos? Very good. To whom 
do you write all these petitions?” 

I told him they were not petitions, but letters to 
people in my own country. For answer Spiridon 
shook his head and said: 

“Bull speaks with bull by mooing, horse with 
horse by neighing, swan with swan by screaming, 
Yakut with Yakut by speaking, and Russian with 
Russian by letter writing.” 
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DOUBLY LOST 


f KIND-HEARTED old gentleman came upon 

a small, whimpering urchin. 

“What’s the matter, my little man?’ he 
asked sympathetically, placing his hand on the 
youngster’s head. 

“I’m lost. Boohoo!” 

“Lost? Nonsense! We mustn’t give up hope so 
soon. Where do you live?” 

“T d-don’t know, sir,” whined the youngster. 
‘“W-we’ve just moved and I ¢c-can’t remember the 
address.” 

“Well, what’s your name?” 

“T-don’t know, sir.”’ 

“Don’t know!” exclaimed the old gentleman. 

“No,” sobbed the urchin. “M-mother got mar- 
ried again this morning.” 
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NOT RESPONSIBLE 


Te E new maid was a war-time makeshift, says 
the Manchester Guardian, and at first the 
mistress bore with her patiently. But on the 
third day she placed a very unclean dinner plate 
on the table, and patience broke down. 

‘Really, Mary, you might at least see that the 
plates are clean.” 

“Well, mum,” Mary rejoined, ‘“‘I owns to them 
thumb marks, but that dried mustard was there 
afore I come.” 
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WANTED: A HORSE - MAID 


MAN who wanted a horse for general use 
A went to a dealer and explained that he 
wished to buy a nice, quiet, good-looking 
animal that could be driven by his wife in a dog- 
cart, and that would not object to being hitched 
up to a lawn mower. 
The dealer listened attentively, and then asked: 
‘Would you like him to wait at the table, sir?” 






It's fun to draw a picture with colored wax crayons. 
fun when you enter your picture in the “Crayola” Drawing Contest. 


8 First Prizes—Each a $50 Liberty Bond 
8 Second Prizes—Each $25 in War Savings Stamps : 
40 Additional Prizes for Honorable Mention ¢ 


. (RAY OLA Drawing Contest | 


—for Children under 15 years of age iu 
—for Young People 15 to 18 years of age 2 


5 ey ekahat =>" -pensetem Ss 
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It’s more 


The pictures will be judged for neatness, smoothness, original- 
ity and general artistic merit by disinterested judges including 
Henry Turner Bailey, Dean of the Cleveland School of Art and —& 


Dr. James P. Haney, Director of Art in the N. Y. High Schools. 


In drawing your picture we recommend the use of the “Crayola” 


Box No. 8, shown here. 
a? TRADE 


OL 


MARK 


is the favorite of all colored wax crayons for use at 
school or in the home. They are sure to give perfect 
results. In competing for these prizes, however, it is 
not necessary to use “Crayola” Crayons. 
testant will be given an equal chance no matter what 


wax crayons he uses. 


For full details of the contest ask for information 
at any stationery or department store which sells 
“Crayola” Crayons, or write to our Contest Depart- 
The contest closes August 3Ist, 1918. Send 


ment. 
us your drawing early. 





Every con- 

















BINNEY & SMITH CO. : 


Makers of ‘‘Crayola’’ Crayons 


81-83 Fulton Street, 


New York, N. Y. 











‘First aid in 


every household 


—Musterole 


Cough, cough, cough. 
How it racks little Doro y 
and passes on to mother and 
grandma and holds a croup 
danger for all the littleones! 


Hurry, there, with the 
Musterole, that pure, white 
ointment that is better than 
a mustard plaster —and it 
will not bring a blister. 
Massage it gently over the 
chest and neck. Feel the 

—_ then the cool de- 
lightfulness as Musterole 
searches down. It will 


penetrate, never fear. It will rout 
that old congestion clear away. 


Musterole is a pure, white oint- 
ment made from oil of mustard 
and a few home simples! Muster- 
ole searches in under the skin 
down to the heart of the conges- 
tion. There it generates a peculiar 
congestion-dispersing heat. Yet 
this heat will not blister. On 
the contrary you feel a relieving 
sense of delightful coolness. Rub 
Musterole over the spot. And 
you get relief while you use it; 
for Musterole results usually fol- 
low immediately. 


On no account fail to have a 
jar of Musterole handy. For 
coughs and colds and even the 
congestions of rheumatism or 
lumbago Musterole is wonderful. 
Many doctors and nurses recommend 
Musterole. 30c and 60c jars — $2.50 
hospital size. 

The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 








LISTERINE 


In the toilet of the teeth and purifica- 
tion of the mouth the use of Listerine 
soon becomes a daily pleasure. 


Manufactured only by 
Lambert Pharmacal Co.,St. Louis,Mo.,U.S.A. 








RiderAgents Wanted 


_ and young 3 men everywhere 


making pone Lam 
orders for i bicycles 
bicycle tires and sundries. 


are privile; ofa to select | the 
You ore pew wimsael, arch 










at wholesale 
ices, and to ride it for 
press. before © final acceptance. If 
not oxtinfed it ep Be setqned 96 
arge is made 

for for the use ¢ of machine during trial. 


CYCLE COMPANY 


CHICAGO, U.S.A. 
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FRIEND, INDEED! 


and desolated by the Germans in their retreat, 
says the World Outlook, came one day a party 
of the “Men in Gray,” the Friends, or Quakers, of 
England, who, although their religion will not 


[= one of the ruined villages of France, razed 


permit them to fight, are spending their strength f 


to restore the ravages of fighting. 

In that village lived Marie, who in the pleasant 
days before the war had dwelt happily with her 
father and mother, her old grandmother and baby 
brother in a comfortable red-roofed cottage. Now 
the father was at the front, the cottage was burned, 
and the lonely, frightened, half-starved family of 
four had taken refuge in the corner of a cellar. 

When Marie saw the “Men in Gray” she took 
courage. She had heard of the wonderful things 
done by those quiet Englishmen, with the red star 
and the black star on their sleeves. Moreover, she 
was rich. She had six sous, and was therefore in a 
position to undertake a real-estate negotiation. 

“Maman,” she said to her mother, ‘“‘would not 
the ‘Men in Gray’ build us a cottage for my six 
sous?” 

“Non, non!” said the mother. 

But Marie persisted. ‘I will ask them,” she an- 
nounced. 

“You must not trouble them. They would laugh 
at you,” the weary, sad mother told the little girl; 
but Marie had the dauntless spirit of the women 
of France, and she was tired of the dark, damp 
cellar, where grandmere coughed all night, and 
where there was no furniture, only rags to lie on. 
So with her six sous tight in her hand she stole 
forth and sought the ‘‘Men in Gray.” 

“Sir,” she said to the one who met her, ‘‘could 
you build a cottage with a living room, kitchen and 
bedroom for grandmére, maman, my brother and 
me? Could you do it for six sous? See, I have the 
money.” She opened her hand and showed the 
coins. “Is it enough?” 

The tall Friend never smiled. “Quite enough,” 
he said. ‘In fact, I think it can be done with four 
sous. We will build it at once.” 

Marie got her cottage, a comfortable shelter 
with beds and all necessaries in it, and when every- 
thing was complete the “Man in Gray” collected 
the four sous with all the formality of completing 
a large building transaction. 

In a world where so many humans seemed to 
have turned into devils, doing things that we sup- 
posed human beings had climbed far above, inci- 
dents like these are very cheering. They are an 
earnest that when peace has returned not only 
will the desolated regions be restored as well as 
modern skill and labor can restore them, but the 
work will be done with gentleness and with tact. 
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AN ELEPHANT’S ROLL 


OMESTIC animals that roll do not wallow, 
D and those that wallow do not roll. The horse 

and the dog roll; the hog and the bullock 
wallow. This peculiarity is an inheritance from the 
wild state. The elephant wallows wherever he 
finds mud or water so shallow that his feet can 
rest on sure footing. He never rolls except by 
accident. Mr. G. P. Sanderson, the author of Thir- 
teen Years Among the Wild Beasts of India, gives 
an account of such an occurrence that he wit- 
nessed when he was taking a train of elephants 
along a narrow ridge in the mountains. 

The ridge was obstructed with bamboos and the 
everlasting grass, he says, and the mishap occurred 
in the worst part. An elephant that we called 
Chumpa was leading, and mine was second at the 
time. Suddenly a large piece of earth over which 
the leader was passing gave way, and with a bellow 
of fright poor Chumpa slid down some yards, and 
then rolled over and over down the steep, grassy 
hill. She stopped just short of a deep ravine at the 
bottom. 

It was a terrible sight to see an elephant, toes 
up, making such rolls. The driver saved himself 
by jumping off when the earth slipped and by 
clinging to the grass. I sprang instantly from my 
elephant. As Chumpa made no sound when she 
reached the bottom I feared that she had been 
killed. 

Looking down the long lane in the grass I was 
relieved to see Chumpa get to her feet; her gear 
had been left halfway up the slope when the girth 
ropes broke. Her driver, like many natives when 
suddenly confronted by danger or difficulty, had 
quite lost his senses, and he now began to beat his 
mouth and to cry out that his elephant was dead. 
I gave him a box on the ear that sent him flying 
down the slippery lane to the rescue. [ followed 
him, holding on by the grass, and we tried to 
soothe the poor beast after her fright. She did not 
seem hurt, and after some difficulty we succeeded 
in getting her on the path again. 

I had often passed precipitous places on ele- 
phants with my legs dangling over empty space. 
I now made up my mind that in the future I should 
turn the other way so that I could jump to firm 
ground, not into space, if the elephant should slip. 


os 


ENOUGH WAS ENOUGH 


N Egypt of Yesterday and To-Day Mr. Percy 
I Withers gives an interesting description of the 
wonderful rock-hewn tomb of Seti I at Thebes, 
and makes the reader see vividly the spacious 
halls and chambers, richly carved and painted, a 
veritable picture gallery of Egyptian art. Although | 
he admits that the place was airless, he thinks 
that to endure the stuffiness is little enough to pay | 
for the opportunity of seeing such a sight. Never- 
theless, many a traveler who has done his duty by 


picture gallery, church and museum abroad will | 


sympathize with asstout gentleman whom the 
author encountered. 


One day, he says, as I stood near the tomb, a | 


stout, elderly man emerged from the mouth of it. He 
sat down on a stone hard by, mopped his perspiring 


brow and looked furtively about, like one seeking 


to avenge a wrong. The dragoman stood beside 
him, perplexed, silent, ill at ease. There was not a 
sound, not a movement except of the mopping | 
handkerchief, which was lifted fitfully, as if serv- | 
ing a mental rather than a physical need. 

Every sign pointed to a storm,—our little portion 
of atmosphere was heavy with the portents,—but 
when would it break? Here, it must be, but on 
whom? As I wondered, four other figures came 
forth from the mountain and slowly gathered 
round the silent form seated on the stone. 

Then flashed the lightning on each in turn; then 
the thunder—a single clap—on all: 

*‘No more tombs for me!’’ 

That was his criticism of the tomb of Seti I. 























surface. 


teed Paint. 


quality. 


Quality in paint shows in three ways. 
lasts longer, holds its color better, and covers more 
A job that requires 17 gallons of the aver- 
age cheap paint requires only 12 gallons of Certain- 
You not only require less Certain-teed 
Paint, but you also save on repainting bills, because 
Certain-teed Paint lasts longer. 

The quality of Certain-teed Paint is due to the large amount of 
lead and zinc used, and the scientifically balanced proportions: 
of lead, zinc and pure linseed oil. 

High quality at moderate prices 


The prices of Certain-teed Paints vary, according to the cost of making each 
color. As a result of this policy, which i 
Certain-teed Paints cost you less than other paints of anything like the same 


Certain-teed Products Corporation 
Offices and Warehouses in the Principal Cities of America 
Manufacturers of 


Certain-teed 


Paints—Varnishes—Roofing 





It pays to use good paint 


The paint 


is new to the paint industry, most 
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Heed That Danger Signal 


The bridge signal stops careless 
people and prevents risking of lives. 





| 


stop the harsh, rasping “hack” of 
stubborn coughs, relieve sore, ten- 
der throats and prevent little colds from 
ae nto big ones. Taste good 
—are good for the “ 

| whole family—from 

the baby w up. 








Get the Drop 
on that Cough 
DEAN MEDICINE CO. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 





Any reader of The Youth’s Com- | 


| panion can learn of a home treat- 

| — 7 which will relieve quickly 
and exmanen® cure by writing 
to P. Harold Hayes,M.D.,Buffalo, N.Y., | 


asking for Bulletin Y-181. 





MAKE YOUR BIKE 
A MOTORCYCLE 


at a small cost Ay using our Attach- 
able outfit. FITS ANY BICYCLE. Eas- 
iy attached. No special tools required. 
Write today for_bar- 0 
‘ain list and fr ee book K 
escribing the SHAW Bicycle Motor At- 
tachinent. Matirces cles, all makes, new 
and second-hand, and up 


SHAW MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. 221, Galesburg, Kansas. 





Butterflies, insects. Some $1-$7. Prospectus 
Free. Sinclair Bx. 415, D71, Los Angeles, Cal. 

















Try It in Your Home for 
3 Months—Then Decide 


Our plan makes it possible for 
you to test the high- 
grade, first quality 


New Companion 
Sewing Machine 


in your home for three 
months before deciding. If 
unsatisfactory we return your money and take 
back machine at our expense. 

Seven Styles. We offer choice of seven styles, 
including foot treadle, electric and rotary 
models. Each machine is of the dependable 
Companion quality, warranted for twenty-five 
years, is sold at a very low price and delivered 
Sree at your nearest freight station (in U. S.). 


It is Easy to Find Out 


all about this fine machine. A postal-card re- 
quest will bring descriptive booklet, free trial 
offer, and attractive terms of purchase by return 
mail. Write to-day. 

PERRY MASON COMPANY 
Commonwealth Ave. _ Boston, Massachusetts 
















You Will Know 
Bicycle Values Better 


Get this Free Bicycle Book 


N buying a bicycle bear in mind that 

pe will probably have to serve you for 

ears. e certain t' ot the 

uy is right. on, FREE Book 

ju ever 40 selections te choose — aoe 

ing bicycles in actual colors, A fall 

colors to please everyone, fine sof wot bore 

pa men’s eee , also racing, and chil- 
n’s mi 


HAWTHORNE BICYCLES 


RANTEED 
at Remarkably Low Prices 
Selling direct makes possible the low 
rices of Hawthorne Bicycles. Study our 
Book Shoroaghly and you will find 
every desirable feature you have yrentee. 
Each m Bovee f shown in actual co 
Our ‘‘Stre: e’’ Motobike is the c= 
of all for 19 te Every Hawthorne 
ae th is "ce satisfactory 


Tires, Electric Lights, 
rreesoox Horns, Chains fi 


anda full line of sup- 


wy noe se 


mn ; ing Wy 
put | 
old bike in good shape. 
Write right now for th this bean- 
e Book 


tifully fliustrated 
to store nearest Ege 


Chicago Kansas city — Worth Portland, Ore. 








‘WILL SAVE YOUR CHICKS 


Any reader of this paper ute wa write P. J. KELLY, the 
POULTRYMAN, XA 37 2s 2nd Stree 

will receive a Free Copy. of > new booklet, ‘‘ WHITE 
DIARRHOEA IN BABY CHICKS.”’ It tells how to prevent, 
remedy and save the whole hatch. IT’S FREE. 
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Companion “Name-On' Knife ; 


HE Blades are made of the famous “Car- 
Van-Steel,” the finest quality that money, 
skill and scientific methods can produce. 
Another distinguishing feature of these 





¢ HILL 
«. Clothes Dryers 


ss In three styles, either 
i % for lawn, roof or bal- 
». cony, are neat, compact and 
3 have convenient revolving 

clothes line—saves walking. 





were famed for goodness or wealth | 
or learning. But he found no Jan 
among these. 


night, an emigrant ship from 


F IXTY years ago, one January “*¢hertiag 
' nied 
Bremen ran ashore on the 


| 
| 





Al a P : } Knives is that your name and address will be 
Virginia coast. That was before the aie One day, when his hair was | PtH. Ff. Ci placed under a transparent handle—perma- 
days of the Life Saving Service, and when beginning to whiten and his shoulders Oram Simply stand in one place and nent evidence of ownership. 


2 hang up the entire wash. 


the doomed vessel crashed upon the reef EVERY CONVENIENCE IS EMBODIED to make it 


there was no help for her human freight. 


to stoop, he met in a Southern town 


No 89 Companion “‘Name-On” Knife. 
a gang of convicts going to their work ° 9 This Knif 


'e, 35% inches long, two 
blades, is given to Companion subscribers 











No friendly sight or sound cheered their de- 
spair. The black night seemed to hold them 
down in the icy floods that swept them away. 

Among the emigrants was a Norwegian 
family named Svenson—husband, wife and a 
boy of eight. Ten years before, Jan, an older 
son, had come to America. It was the money 
he had earned and saved that paid their pas- 
sage. To join this dear one they had left the 
little hut in Norway and dared the voyage 
that to simple peasants seemed so terrible. 

Now here was the shore almost within stone’s 
throw—and here was the end! 

Old Lars Svenson was a quiet man even 
when he faced death. In the darkness he tied 
his wife to a broken spar and lashed little 
Peter to a hencoop. ‘‘It may bring you to the 
shore,’’ he said. ‘‘Find Jan. Give him my 
love.’’ 

A great wave buffeted him, but he fought 
his way back to the boy and gripped him by 
the shoulder. ‘‘Don’t let Jan be ashamed of 
you!’’ the father cried. ‘‘And God —’’ Then 
the sea broke his hold and swept him off for- 
ever. 

One of the bodies that were flung up before 
the frightened negroes who gathered at the 
beach the next morning was that of Peter 
Svenson, the boy—and he, it seemed, was not 
quite dead. They labored with him long, and 
at last he returned to consciousness. He was 
the only living creature saved from the wreck. 

The warm-hearted people, white and black 
alike, were very kind to Peter. There was 
room in any house or cabin and plenty of food 
for him. They almost quarreled over who should 
give a home to the orphan God had sent to 
their doors. But Peter, when his grief for his 
father and mother was quieted, talked inces- 
santly of Jan, nothing but Jan. 

Ever since Peter could speak, this brother 
had been the one hero in his world. When he 
was good, back there in the little hut in Nor- 
way, he was told that his brother in America 
would love him. When he was bad, the mother 
used to say that she would ‘‘never dare to 
bring him across the sea to shame Jan.’’ 

Jan was his ideal of all that was great and 
splendid, and now in his bereavement the boy’s 
heart cried out for him. 

But Peter had no clue to this brother. He 
had never learned, or he had forgotten, the 
name of the place in which Jan lived. Jan was 
in the United States; that was all Peter knew. 
The letters that might have traced him had 
gone down with the chest that held the Sven- 
son’s poor possessions. 

When he had learned enough of the language 
to explain that he had a brother in this country, 
Peter’s new friends sent advertisements to the 
New York papers. No answer came. It seemed 
that the only thing left to do was to wait. So 
far as the drowsy hamlet was concerned, Peter’s 
brother was soon forgotten. : 

The boy sprang up into manhood. He went 
crabbing and fishing, worked or played with 
the other boys, and the memory of his old home 
grew dim. But secretly Peter cherished one 
lofty thought that towered far above the dull 
routine of the village. It was Jan. 

How. was he to fit himself to meet this 
brother? Of course he must know how to read 
and write, and so, slowly and painfully, for he 
was not a quick-witted boy, he acquired those 
accomplishments. It never occurred to him that 
Jan could possibly expect anything more in 
the way, of scholarship. 

Peter was not a model boy. He took to fight- 
ing naturally, he learned to swear, and some- 
times he thoughtlessly tormented animals. But 
when he grew old enough to realize that those 
things were vicious, he tried to control himself 
—to please Jan. Jan should not find his brother 
a brutal fellow! 

But Jan did not come. Waiting grew weari- 
some, and when Peter was eighteen he set out 
to search for him. 

What a hopeless. search it seemed, with no 
clue to guide! He was not even sure his brother 
bore the name of Jan Svenson. His own name 
had been changed to Peter Swan. How could 
he tell what transformation his brother’s name 
had undergone? 

The only thing to do was to look for his 
brother in every man he met. Jan might be 
fair or dark, youthful-looking or gray-haired, 
a wearer of diamonds or of rags. Peter had no 
knowledge or guess, except that somewhere 


was a man whose heart was full of a brother’s- 


love for him. 

Peter’s ideas expanded as he saw more of 
life and the world. The standard of what a 
man should be was gradually lifted. He tried 
to reach it—for Jan’s sake. As years passed he 
grew more gentle, more courteous, more kind. 

He did not marry or form any new ties. 
With the one idea possessing him he traveled 
from city to city, from state to state, seeking 
out and learning the histories of men who 





on the roads. A horrible fancy seized him: | 
What if Jan were here? 

At first he was indignant at the thought. | 
And yet, why should it not be true? He began | 
eagerly to make excuses for the brother who 
might have fallen into crime. Perhaps he had 
been ill or poor or weak. | 

The idea grew and strengthened. Now he 
sought for Jan in prisons, in asylums and in 
dens of vice. Gradually he began to see in 
each inmate of those abodes of wretchedness a 
brother. 

A wonderful pity shone from his eyes; a 
divine kindness sounded in his voice. Thence- 
forward the old man beeame to every other 
man a kinsman, loving and seeking love. There 
was no thought in his heart but to help any 
needy and unhappy one—who might be Jan. 

Then as his strength failed he went back to 
his early home in the fishing village. He was | 
old and feeble and poor; but there was no | 
human being who did not feel his kindness, | 
and it brought him nearer to them than their 
own kinsfolk. 

In his last illness the whole village lingered | 
round its friend. ‘‘ Jan! Jan!’’ they heard him | 
say in what they thought to be delirium. 





‘*His long search is over,’’ said the minister, | 7 


bending sorrowfully above him. 
The old man opened his eyes. 
‘*It is over,’’ he repeated, looking at them | 


steadily. ‘‘I have found my beother — ty | i 


brothers. ’’ 
And still looking steadily, lovingly at them, 
and smiling, he died. 


eo ¢ 
TOO LIVELY 


ETWEEN the early pitch pipe and || 


‘**deaconing out’’ of hymns and the rich | 
and beautiful musical service of many | 
churches to-day lies a long road that was not | 
always traversed smoothly. A resident of old 


Norwich has left an amusing account of the | 7 


first effort there to vary the old - fashioned, | 
simple and too often dolorous hymn tunes 
with something more complex and spirited. | 


The good man who was at once music master | 7 


to the young folks and leader of the choir was 
responsible for the innovation. 


‘‘One Sabbath morning,’’ she reco: ‘the 


gave out a tune of the most lively and stirring | 
character, pains in | jj 
practicing. Its allegro, altissimo opening, | 


, which we taken great 


“Raise your triumphant songs 


To an immortal tune, | | 


‘‘startled the tranquillity of the congregation 
as if a clarion had sounded in their midst. 
The music, being partly antiphonal, compre- 
hended several stanzas. On we went compla- 
cently until the last two lines: 
“No bolts to drive their guilty souls 
To fiercer flames below. 


‘*There was the forte of the composer! Of 
course it was our duty to give it full expres- 
sion. Off led the trebles, having the air, and 
expending con Daag upon the adjective | 
‘fiercer,’ especially its first syllable, about | 
fourteen quavers, not counting semis and | 
demis. After us came the tenors, in a more 
dignified manner, bestowing their principal 
emphasis on ‘ flames.’ ‘No bolts, no bolts!’ 
shrieked a sharp counter of boys, whose voices 
were in the transition state. But when a heavy | 
bass, like claps of thunder, kept repeating the 
closing word, ‘below,’ and finally all parts 
took up the burden until, in full diapason, 
‘guilty souls’ and, ‘fiercer flames below’ re- 
verberated from wall to arch, it was altogether 
too much for Puritanic patience. 


‘The people were utterly aghast. The most | } 


stoical manifested emotion. Our mothers hid 
their faces with their fans. Up jumped the 
tithingman, whose office it was to hunt refrac- | 
tory boys. The deacons slowly moved in their 
seats at the foot of the pulpit, as if to say, ‘Is 
there not something for us to do in the way 
of church government?’ 

**As the young singer came down from the 
gallery an old woman seized her by the arm 
and shook her, demanding: 

‘**What was the matter with you all u 
there? You begun very. well, only too muc 
of a scrame, and then you went gallivanting 


off like a parcel of wild colts, and never sung | | 


the same tune you begun with—never a bit!’ | 

‘*The next Sabbath the hymns were slow, 
safe and sure, as usual; and if the congrega- 
tion a less thrilled, it was doubtless more 


edified. 
ee 


SAID DANIEL TO HENRY 


N the reminiscences of Henry Clay Barna- 
bee, the author tells about one of Daniel 
Webster’s feats of repartee. 


My father, being a good Whig, he says, 
named me for Henry Clay and my younger 
brother for Daniel Webster. I remember his 
relating with glee how those two giants of the 
United States Senate, coming one day from | 
the Capitol at Washington, chanced to see a 
herd of mules driven along Pennsylvania 
Avenue. Whereupon the great Kentuckian re- | 
marked banteringly: 

— there go some of your constitu- 
ents. 

‘**Yes, sir,’’ replied the ready Daniel, ‘‘they 
are going down to Kentucky to teach school.’’ 





The Big Wash Day Helper . © 


Made with either wood or steel post, in 
three sizes. Ground socket furnished with 
each lawn dryer. Write for catalogue. 


(= BOYS: Sell Hill Clothes Dryers 
in your neighborhood. Liberal cash 
commission paid you. Write at once. 


Hill Clothes Dryer Co., 47 Central St.. Worcester, Mass. 














only for one new solicited yearly subscrip- 
tion; or sold for $1.00. Delivered FREE 
anywhere in the United States. 

When ordering, both write and print the name and address 
to be inserted. Allow several days’ delay in filling orders. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 











“8 Combination 


Aluminum Cooking Set 
Eight Useful Utensils in One 











Double Boiler 








The Housekeeper’s Delight 


ERE’S a Set of cooking utensils that will go a long 
way toward satisfying the desire of every house- 


keeper for a complete aluminum kitchen outfit. 


The 


Set consists of four pieces, so made that they fit 
together perfectly in various combinations to form 
eight different utensils such as are needed in the 
kitchen every day the year round. Each piece is of 
solid aluminum, which cannot flake or rust off like 


enamel. 


The Set is one of the most attractive as well 


as most practical articles we have ever offered. 
WHAT THE SET WILL MAKE 


6-Quart Covered Kettle 


Double Roaster 


Colander 
2%-Quart Deep Pudding Pan 


6-Quart Preserving Kettle 
Steam Cooker 
2%-Quart Double Boiler 


Covered Baking Dish or Casserole 


‘THE EIGHT combinations made by this Set would 

cost at least $5.00 if purchased separately. We 
are anticipating a very large response to our liberal 
Offer, and have contracted for a large number of these 
Sets so that no one may be disappointed. 





How to Get this Fine Set 


Send us one mew yearly subscription (not your own) for The 
Youth’s Companion, with 50 cents extra, and we will send 
you one of these “8” Combination Aluminum Cooking Sets. 
The Set will be sent by express or parcel post, charges to be 


paid by receiver. 


If parcel-post shipment is desired, ask 


your postmaster how much postage you should send us for a 


three-pound package. 


NOTE. This Set is given only to a present Companion subscriber to pay him for 
introducing the paper into a home where it has not been taken the past year. 
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Make the Dollar Go Around 


Never before has the purchasing power of a dollar presented to the thrifty housewife such an acute 
and changeable problem. Never was there greater need for economy than now. Careful buyers 
know that true economy lies in spending wisely. Those who are the most successful in “making 
the dollar go around,” who always follow the straight, sure road of economy use La Touraine. 


In few other coffees will you find the 
amount of coffee strength—the real 
value, the quality and flavor that is in 
every bag of La Touraine. Hence 
the economy. 


In each instance where coffee costs you 
less per pound than.La Touraine—that 
cheaper coffee must have less strength. 
To get anywhere near equal strength, 
you must use more of the cheaper 
coffee. In this there is no economy. 


And when you use the coffee, which 
on its face seems cheaper, but really 
isn't — you sacrifice some of that 
golden brown color, that delightful 
aroma, that quality and fullest, rich, 
delicious flavor which La Touraine 
alone can give. 


‘Some different brands of coffee look 
about alike—when ground. But there 
is a great difference in the beans— 
before they are ground. That's why 
La Touraine is never ground until 
you have had a chance to see it in 
its full rich form. 


\ 


Examine the La Touraine beans and 
you will find that they are all plump 
and well rounded. They are the first 
pick of the world’s best coffee crops. 
These selected beans are roasted and 
blended with the utmost care. 


Your grocer buys this superior coffee 
blend in the bean. He grinds it and 
puts it in the La Touraine coffee bag 
only when you order it. This means 
that none of the rich goodness is lost 
through long standing in bags or cans. 


All is preserved for you in the bean. 
All the natural richness, the flavor, the 
aroma—these are what make a cup 
of coffee really delicious—and these 
are what come to your table in a cup 
of La Touraine. 


When you drink La Touraine—then it 
is that you learn why such painstaking 
care in blending and handling pays. 


And the quality of La Touraine re- 
mains uniform year after year, it never 
changes. 











Sold only in the La Touraine Bag 
35c a pound—all grocers 





La Touraine coffee is not for those who have that strange sense of economy which counts only the first cost, the 
purchase price. It is a favorite, however, in many thousands of homes where really good coffee is appreciated, where 
genuine thrift is practiced, where buying is done wisely. Try La Touraine. Its freshness and flavor will delight you. 
And you will find it the most economical coffee. La Touraine is recommended by reliable grocers everywhere, particu- 
larly those who are interested in giving you full value in everything, and in helping you to make the dollar go around. 


W. S. QUINBY COMPANY Chicago 


Boston 
good dealer who sells La Touraine is a good man to know. When he tells you something is 
oy can 7 upon it. a it he would not have an agency for Quinby goods. 
Coe ‘or the La Touraine sign in his window. 


"Grand! Coffee 




















